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Art. 1. Travels in Brazil, in the Years 1815, 1816, 1817. 
By Prince Maximilian, of Wied-Neuwied. Illustrated with 
Plates. Part I. 4to. pp.335. Ill. lls. 6d. Boards. Col- 
burn and Co. 1820. 


WHEN the fugitive house of Braganza sailed down the 
Tagus for Rio de Janeiro, various amusing speculations 

were hazarded as to the causes and consequences of that re- 
markable event. Some persons contended that Bonaparte, 
with a view to the ultimate subjugation of Portugal and the 
prevention of England from seizing on her South American 
colonies, was an accomplice to the escape; being much 
too keen and sharp-sighted a politician not to have foreseen 
and prevented the measure, if he had not chosen to con- 
nive at it. Others as stoutly affirmed that the project was 
conceived and matured in the British cabinet; and some 
pains were taken to give our rulers the merit of an event in 
which they had no more concern than the man in the moon. 
One set of politicians prophecied that Brazil, from this momen- 
tous change in its political situation, would open a market of 
insatiable consumption for British goods; another beheld 
the distant prospect of long and ruinous wars, both in Europe 
and South America, in this transfer of the antient seat of 
government from the parent-country to the colony; and, an- 
ticipating the successful intrigues of France to destroy our 
alliance, they wisely cautioned us against too sanguine specu- 
lations in commerce. Among these gay visions of advantage, 
and these gloomy vaticinations of misery and warfare, nobody 
seems to have bespoken that striking change of internal 
policy which actually took place, so beneficial in its conse- 
quences to science if not to commerce. This new plan led 
the court of Rio de Janeiro to abandon the jealous system of 
secrecy and concealment as to its Americai possessions that 
had before prevailed, almost to the exclusion of travellers; and 
to adopt the liberal determination of encouraging them, and 
even actively promoting their researches. Formerly, a tra- 
veller, on his landing in Brazil, was surrounded by soldiers, 
and narrowly watched, while every difficulty was thrown in 
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the way of his pursuits. Confidence, however, succeeded to 
distrust on the arrival of the court. Mr. Mawe (of the 
Strand) traversed the province of Minas Geraes with a view 
to the study of its mineralogy, and obtained permission to 
examine the antient gold mines of Jaragua, and the diamond 
mines of Villa Rica and 'Tejuco, of which he has given us a 
very interesting account; and many German and Prussian 
travellers have received the most liberal encouragement in the 
prosecution of their labours. Our recent Numbers have fur- 
nished accounts of several of these peregrinations. 

The journey, of which the volume now before us gives a de- 
tail, was performed by a man of arank which seldom produces 
writing tourists, and cultivators of science amid scenes of hard- 
ship and danger. It extends along the eastcoast from the twenty- 
third to the thirteenth degree of south latitude, a portion less 
known or described than many other parts of the continent of 
South America. Several tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants yet 
live here in their primitive state, undisturbed by Europeans, who 
are gradually spreading themselves in all directions. Prince 
Maximilian complains of the total want of good maps: that 
of Arrowsmith, he says, is full of errors; considerable rivers 
on the east coast being omitted, and others marked which 
have no existence. The Portuguese government, however, 
has ordered an accurate survey of the whole coast, pointing 
out all the dangers which threaten the navigator, and the work 
is already in execution by two naval officers of competent 
ability. A map of the east coast between the fifteenth and 
twenty-third degree, corrected from Arrowsmith, and enlarged, 
accompanies this narrative. 

After a very short stay at Rio de Janeiro, the traveller and 
his companions * prepared for their journey into the interior, 
with sixteen mules, ‘each carrying two wooden chests; and 
ten men, well armed, to act as hunters: orders having been 
given by the government of Rio de Janeiro to the magistrates 
on the coast to furnish every assistance, to provide beasts of. 
burden, and to grant the aid of soldiers if necessary, Of the 
capital itself, the author has declined to give any more than a 
very rapid sketch, the term of his residence being insufficient 
to obtain materials for a full and accurate description. Bra- 
zilian manners, style of dress, fashions, and amusements, 





* Two Germans, Messrs. Freyreiss and Sellow, who intend to 
travel several years in the Brazils: they are acquainted with the 
language and manners of the country, and are represented as 
being particularly qualified to penetrate into the interior, to col- 
lect scientific information, and to communicate the result of their 
researches to the public. 
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have gradually given way to those of Europe; while ambas- 
sadors from the European powers, and a general influx of 
foreigners from England, Spain, Italy, Russia, Germany, &Xc. 
&e. on introduced a great degree of luxury among all 
classes of the community. 

The village of St. Lourenzo is the only place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital which still possesses remains of ‘the 
native Indians, a small strong limbed muscular race, of red- 
dish or tawny colour; with thick, long, coal-black hair, 
broad faces, eyes placed rather obliquely, thick lips, small 
hands and feet, and the men having thin strong beards. 

Having crossed the great bay of Rio to the village of 
Praya Grande, the travellers bent thelr course to ‘Cape 
Frio; and in order to accustom themselves to the night-air, 
they bivouacked in an open meadow on the first night, al- 
though they found habitations in the neighbourhood. The 
author, who is rather prone to the picturesque, and poetical 
in his descriptions, is delighted with the novelty of the scene : 
‘ the Caburé, a small owl, hooted among the ‘bushes, lumin- 
ous insects elistened on the mar shes, and. the frogs gently 
croaked around us:—our blankets and baggage were wet 
through by the dew, but the early beams of the sun soon dried 
them.’ The continent of South America, from the great 
fecundity which every where prevails, exhibits a most extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of vegetation, and forms a striking con- 
trast with the bare and arid plains of Africa; while the splendid 
plumage of many of its birds, the brilliancy of its insects, 
and the great variety of its animals, unknown to Europe, 
furnish the naturalist with a rich and rare repast. 


.* A chain of mountains next rose before us, which bears the 
name of Serra de Inuaé. This wilderness surpassed every thing 
that my imagination had as yet conceived of the grand scenes of 
nature. On entering a deep hollow, we observed several large 
pools of limpid water, and a little beyond these an immense 
forest, of which no comparison can give an adequate idea. 
Palms and all the magnificent trees of the country, were through- 
out so interlaced with creeping and climbing plants, that it was 
impossible for the eye to penetrate through this species of ver- 
dant wall. All of them, even thin low stems, were covered with 
creeping plants, such as epidendron, cactus, bromelia, &c. many of 
which bear flowers of such beauty, that whoever beholds them for 
the first time cannot withhold his admiration. I mention only one 
kind of dromelia with a deep coral-red flower, the leaves of which 
are tipped with violet; and the heliconia, a kind of banana re- 
sembling the strelitzia, with dark red calyx and white flowers. 
In these deep shades, near the cool mountain streams, the heated 
traveller, especially the native of northern regions, finds a tem- 
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perature that is quite refreshing, and which increased the delight 
that the sublime scenes presented to our view in this magnificent 
wilderness incessantly excited. Every moment, each of us found 
something new that engaged his whole attention. Even the rocks 
are here covered with lichens and cryptogamous plants of a thou- 
sand various kinds: particularly the finest ferns, which in part 
hang like feathered ribbons in the most picturesque manner from 
the trees. A deep red horizontal fungus adorns the dry trunks ; 
while a fine carmine-coloured lichen, on the properties of which, 
as a dyeing matter, some experiments have been made in Eng- 
land, covers the bark of the stronger trees with its round knobs. 
The colossal trees of the Brazilian woods are so lofty, that our 
fowling-pieces could not carry to the top of them, so that we 
often fired in vain at the finest birds; but we loaded ourselves 
with the most beautiful flowers of juicy plants, which we were 
unfortunately obliged to throw away afterwards, as they soon 
perish, and cannot be preserved in an herbal.’ 


The contributions here made to the science of natural his- 
story will be deemed extremely valuable, and constitute a 
principal and very interesting portion of this work. Indeed, 
to form an extensive and good collection of specimens in zoo- 
logy and botany, and to study the manners and customs of the 
native Indians, were the object of this laborious journey. At 
Cape Frio, the Prince obtained the skin of the great Boa Con- 
strictor ; which, instead of being confined to Africa, as many 
have erroneously supposed, is the most common of the Bra- 
zilian species of that genus ; the varieties are generally known 
on the east coast by the name Jiboya. Many months after- 
ward, as the author was in his canoe on the river Belmonte, 
he saw the living animal just as it had coiled round and killed 
a large Capybara (thick-nosed Tapir). His hunters shot 
at the animal, and placed an arrow in its body, when it quitted 
its prey, darted under water, and escaped. The shot had 
lost their force in the stream, and the arrow was found broken 
on the bank, where the serpent had rubbed it off. 


‘ This reptile, the sucuriuba of the river Belmonte, or the 
sucuriu, as it is called, in Minas Geraes, is the largest kind of ser- 
pent in Brazil, at least in the above-mentioned countries; there 
are many errors in the descriptions given of it by naturalists. 
Daudin has mentioned it by the name of boa anacondo. It is 
found all over South America, and attains the largest size of an 
species of this genus, in that part of the world. All the deno- 
minations alluding to the abode of the doa serpents in the water 
belong to this kind; for the others never dwell inthe water, where- 
as the sucuriu or sucuriuba lives constantly in and near water, 
and is therefore really amphibious in the literal sense of the word. 
This serpent is by no means beautifully marked: its back is of a 
dark blackish olive, and down it run longitudinally two rows of 
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round black spots, in pairs, which are for the most part pretty re- 
gularly disposed, In solitary places unfrequented by man, it at- 
tains the prodigious size of twenty or thirty feet, and even more, 
in length. Daudin, in his Natural History of Reptiles, considers 
the serpent which he assumes to be the genuine doa constrictor, as 
a native of Africa, but this species, if it is also found in Africa, 
inhabits every part of Brazil, is there the most common land doa, 
and every where known by the name of the jiboya. The Bel- 
monte is the southernmost of the rivers on the east coast, in 
which the sucuriuba occurs; farther to the north it is universally 
found. Very fabulous stories have been related concerning the way 
of life of these immense reptiles; and even in modern times, the 
have been copied out of old travellers. The accounts also ern d 
are given of its sleep in winter are not precise enough. It is said, 
indeed, that they certainly become torpid during the hot season, 
in the marshy pools of the deserts, but this does not happen in 
the woody valleys of Brazil, which always abound in water, where 
they do not live properly in marshes, but in great lakes, ponds 
that are never dry, rivers and streams, the banks of which are 
cooled by the shade of the ancient forests.’ 


The coral-snake, probably the coluber fulvius of Linné, the 
most beautiful of its species, is very common here. A bril- 
liant scarlet alternates on its smooth body with black and 
greenish-white rings, so that this innocent reptile may be com- 
pared to a string of variegated beads. 

From Cape Frio, we proceed to the Villa de St. Salvador, 
on the banks of the Paraiba. In all this country, sugar is 
very largely cultivated; and sugar-refiners are established 
here on so large a scale as to employ more than a hundred 
and fifty slaves: brandy is also distilled from it. Twenty 
years ago, the Paraiba, and the little river Muriahé which 
falls into it, had on their banks two hundred and eighty 
sugar-refineries ; many of them very large and profitable. 

A little higher up the river, apparently not more than 
twenty or five-and-twenty miles from a populous and even 
opulent city, reside a tribe of savage Tapuyas, called Puris. 
St. Fidelis was a village selected for a mission, about thirty 
years ago, by some Capuchin friars from Italy; and one of 
the holy fathers still lives there. ‘The Indians inhabiting this 
place belong to the tribes of the Coroados, Coropos, and 
Puris; the last of whom wander in a barbarous state in the 
great deserts between the sea and the north bank of the Pa- 
raiba, and extend themselves towards the west as far as the 
Rio Pomba in Minas Gerdes. ‘The two former are settled, 
and somewhat civilized: their houses are good and roomy, 
constructed of wood and clay, the roofs covered with reeds 
and palm-leaves; they are fond of finery, but are decently 
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dressed, and speak the Portuguese tongue. At St. Fidelis is 
a light and spacious church, belonging to an uninhabited 
monastery ; and these Indians are much indebted to the kind- 
ness and judicious attentions of the missionaries. The tra- 
vellers, however, were desirous to become acquainted with the 
savage Puris in their forests on the other bank of the river, 
and accordingly forwarded a message announcing the arrival 
of some strangers who wished to speak to them. 


‘ Scarcely had we overtaken the rest of the very numerous 
company assembled at the foot of the hill, when we perceived 
the savages issuing from a little valley on one side, and advancing 
towards us. As they were the first of these people whom we 
had seen, our joy was great as well as our curiosity. We hastened 
towards them, and surprized at the novelty of the sight, stood 
still before them. Five men and three or four women, with their 
children, had accepted the invitation to meet us. They were all 
short, not above five feet five inches high; most of them, the 
women as well as the men, were broad and strong limbed. They 
were all quite naked, except a few who wore handkerchiefs round 
their waists, or short breeches, which they had obtained from the 
Portuguese. Some had their heads entirely shorn; others had 
their naturally thick coal-black hair cut over the eyes, and 
hanging down into the neck: some of them had their beards and 
eyebrows cut short. In general they have but little beard; in 
most of them it forms only a thin circle round the mouth, and 
hangs down about three inches below the chin. Some had painted 
on their foreheads and cheeks round red spots with urucu (bixa 
orellana, Linn.) ; on the breast and arms, on the contrary, they 
all had dark blue stripes, made with the juice of the genipaba 
fruit (genipa Americana, Linn.): these are the two colours which 
are employed by all the Tapuyas. Round the neck, or across 
the breast and one shoulder, they had rows of hard black berries 
strung together, in the middle of which, in front, was a number 
of the eye-teeth of monkeys, ounces, cats, and wild animals. 
Some of them wore these necklaces without teeth. They have 
another similar ornament, which appears to be composed of the 
rind of certain vegetable excrescences, probably of the thorns of 
some shrub. The men carry in their hands long bows and arrows, 
which, as well as all their effects, they at our desire bartered for 
trifles.’ 


After having given them some bottles of sugar-brandy and 
a few trinkets, the Prince and his companions took their 
leave, promising to renew their visit. 


* We had scarcely left the house the next morning, when we 
perceived the Indians coming out of the woods. We hastened 
to meet them, treated them immediately with brandy, and accom- 
panied them to the forest. When we rode round the sugar-works 
of the fazenda (country-house), we found the whole horde of the 
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Puris lying on the grass. The groupe of naked brown figures 
presented a most singular and highly interesting spectacle. Men, 
women, and children, were huddled together, and contemplated 
us with curious but timid looks. They had all adorned themselves 
as much as possible: only a few of the women wore a cloth round 
the waist or over the breast ; but most of them were without any 
covering. Some of the men had by way of ornament a piece of 
the skin of a monkey, of the kind called mono (ateles) fastened 
round their brows; and we observed also a few who had cut off 
their hair quite close. The women carried their little children 
partly in bandages made of bass, which were fastened over the 
right shoulder ; others carried them on their backs, supported by 
broad bandages passing over the forehead. This is the manner in 
which they usually carry their baskets of provisions when the 
travel. Some of the men and girls were much painted: they had 
a red spot on the forehead and cheeks, and some of them red 
stripes on the face; others had black stripes lengthwise, and 
transverse strokes with black dots over the body; and many of 
the little children were marked all over, like a leopard, with little 
black dots. This painting seems to be arbitrary, and to be re- 
gulated by their individual taste. Some of the girls wore a cer- 
tain kind of ribbons round their heads ; and the females in general 
fasten a bandage of bass or cord tightly round the wrists and 
ancles, in order, as they say, to make those parts small and 
elegant. 

‘ The figure of the men is in general robust, squat, and often 
very muscular ; the head large and round; the face broad, with 
mostly high cheek-bones; the eyes black, small, and sometimes 
oblique ; the nose short and broad, and their teeth very white : 
but some were distinguished by sharp features, small aquiline 
noses, and very lively eyes, which in very few of them have a 
pleasing look, but in most a grave, gloomy, and cunning expres- 
sion, shaded by their projecting foreheads.’ 


These Puris have no weapons but bows and arrows, which 
they carry in their hands : the bows are six or seven feet long, 
and the arrows of an equal length, made of a firm knotty 
reed; and none of the tribes on this coast have yet learnt the 
art of poisoning them. At the request of the author and his 
party, the Puris conducted them to their huts, which were 
placed in the thickest of the forest. ‘The sleeping-net, which 
is made of embira, (bass, from a kind of cecropia,) is sus- 
pended between two trunks of trees, to which a pole is fast- 
ened transversely by a rope of bind-weed (czpo) ; against’which 
palm-leaves were laid obliquely on the windward side. Near 
a small fire on the ground, various fruits, arrow-reeds, feathers, 
&c. &c. were protected by lean, loud-barking dogs. Among 
all the Brazilian tribes, fire is regarded as so necessary a se- 
curity against wild beasts, and against damps and colds, that 
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they never suffer it to go out, day ornight. The Portuguese 
on the Paraiba universally assert that the Puris feast on the 
flesh of the enemies whom they kill ; though, when questioned 
as to the fact, they refused to confess it, and said that the Bo- 
tocudos only had this custom. A story, however, is told 
(p. 137.) of a young negro, tending some cattle, being cut 
off from his companions by the Puris, who are at least con- 
fidently charged with having roasted and devoured him. 
These savages set a high value on their rude knives, which 
they fasten to a string round the neck, and let it hang down 
on the back: but, if a manufactured knife be given to them, 
they break off the handle and make another after their own 
taste. A single knife purchased the sleeping-net in which 
one of the Puris lay; and two knives, with a few glass beads 
and some other trinkets, bought one of their children, who 
heard of his fate with the utmost carelessness, and left his 
family without taking leave of them. An indifference to im- 
pressions of joy or sorrow is perceptible among all the Ameri- 
can tribes, whose most urgent want is food, although they 
are capable of enduring hunger for a long time: yet they are 
excessively greedy and voracious. Among all the tribes of 
the ‘Tapuyas which the travellers visited, evident proofs ap- 
peared that a religious persuasion existed among them. The 
savages of Brazil believe in various powerful beings, the 
mightiest of whom they recognize in the thunder by the name 
of Tupa: but no idols are seen among the Tapuyas. 

The exploring party, with their attendant hunters, mules, 
and packages, now proceeded northward from St. Salvador 
to the river Espirito Santo. ‘Throughout this district parti- 
cularly, and indeed in all Brazil, horned cattle are very nume- 
rous; they are likewise large, muscular, and well-proportioned; 
the hides of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Rio Grande, and 
other provinces of Portuguese and Spanish America, being ce- 
lebrated for their great size. Numerous and immense herds of 
wild swine, too, inhabit these antient forests. The Jacaré, 
or alligator of this country (crocodilus sclerops), lives in all 
the rivers of Brazil, particularly in those which are sluggish ; 
indeed they are to be found in all marshy places and stagnant 
creeks; in which situations they are so very numerous, that 
several of them may be seen at a time, with their heads above 
water, watching for prey, or basking in the sun among the 
roots and stumps of trees beside the banks. This animal is 
much smaller than the crocodile of the Old World, and even 
than those which inhabit the countries of South America 
nearer to the equator. ‘That which was shot by one of the 
hunters measured about six feet; of a greenish-grey colour, 
14 _ with 
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with some dark transverse stripes, especially on the tail: the 
belly was of a bright unmixed yellow. They are sometimes 
eaten by the negroes; and the flesh of a large species of 
lizard (the Lacerta teguixin of Lin.) is much prized by the 
planters who live in these wildernesses. ‘They are hunted by 
dogs, trained for that purpose, among the woods and thickets : 
at whose approach the animal darts with the rapidity of an 
arrow into its subterraneous hole, from which it is dug out 
and killed by the hunters. Including the tail, these lizards 
are about four feet long. 

In these deep and pathless forests, the labour of hunting 
is mush aggravated by the myriads of mosquitoes and other 
insects, which seize without ceremony on the intruder who 
ventures to molest “ their antient, solitary reign:” but still 
greater suffering is occasionally endured, when the heat is in- 
tense, by the inability to quench intolerable thirst. Nature, 
however, in her unbounded beneficence, frequently furnishes 
the vegetable as well as the animal inhabitants of tropical. 
countries with a supply of moisture where it is least expected, 
and most required. ‘The Stapelia is a genus of plants found 
in the interior of Africa, which, from its wonderful continence 
of water amid the severest drought, has been called with an 
elegant and happy similitude, the ‘ camel of the vegetable 
world.” Naturalists yet hesitate concerning the source of its 
supply in those torrid regions, where the air and the earth 
are equally destitute of moisture: but, like the camel, it oc- 
casionally imbibes large quantities of fluid, and retains them 
to supply the deficiency of drier seasons. ‘The Nepenthes 
distillatoria, or pitcher-plant, indigenous in the island of 
Java, is found on the most stony oan arid situations, where 
it would wither and perish but for the provident economy of 
nature. * Oppressed with thirst, our travellers were taught, 

by 


* Mr. Barrow thus describes it: To the foot-stalk of each leaf, 
and near the base, is attached a small bag, shaped like a pitcher, 
of the same consistence and colour as the leaf in the early stage 
of its growth, but changing with age to a reddish purple. It is 
girt round with a lid, neatly fitted, and moveable on a kind of 
hinge or strong fibre, which, passing over the handle, connects 
the vessel with the leaf. By the contraction of this fibre, the lid 
is drawn open whenever the weather is showery or dews fall, which 
would appear to be just the contrary of what usually happens in 
nature ; though the contraction is occasioned probably by the hot 
and dry atmosphere, and the expansion of the fibre does not take 
place until the moisture has fallen and saturated the pitcher: when 
this is the case, the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly as to 
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by the young Puri whom they had purchased, an infallible 
method of allaying it; this was to break off the middle stiff 
leaves of the emdline, in the corners of which is found very 
good water, collected from the rain and dews; and this nectar 
is caught by applying the plant quickly to the mouth, A 
species of reed, too, is found on the coast of Brazil, near 
St. Salvador, but abounds particularly in the Capitania of 
Minas Gerdes, where drinking vessels are made out of its stems. 
It is called Taquarussa, or the great cane. It grows from thirty 
to forty feet high: its colossal stems, which are as much as 
six inches in diameter, shoot upwards, and have a gentle bend 
at the top; the leaves are feathery; and on the branches are 
short strong thorns, which render it an impenetrable barrier. 
This bamboo, however, is extremely welcome to the thirsty 
hunter; for, on cutting the reed below a joint, the stem of 
the younger shoots is found to be full of a cool pleasant 
liquid, though of rather a flat sweetish taste, which imme- 
diately quenches the most burning thirst. This remarkable 
plant, likewise, loves mountainous and dry situations. 
Proceeding to the north, towards the Rio Doce, the Cre- 
oles and Mulattoes disappear, and Indians are found in a 
state of civilization. Villa Nova is a large village inhabited 
by civilized Indians, founded by the Jesuits, who formerly 
gave instructions in the lingoa geral. The old convent yet 
serves for the residence of the priest, and still contains some 
works of that order; which is a rare circumstance, the libra- 
ries in all the other convents having been destroyed or dispersed. 
In this village are included about 1200 persons, and it has a 
large stone-church; and several settlements exist in this dis- 
trict which were founded by that wonderful society the Jesuits, 
who generally succeeded in civilizing the Indians in a greater 
or less degree. The sea-coast, from the Suanha to the Mucuri, 
is inhabited almost entirely by single families of Indians who 
speak the Portuguese language ; their occupations are agricul- 
ture and sea-fishing ; they have exchanged their bow and ar- 
rows for the musket ; and even their dwellings differ very little 
from those of the Portuguese settlers. ‘The most formidable 
of all the native Indians for treachery, valour, and ferocity, 





prevent any evaporation. The water, being gradually absorbed 
through the handle into the foot-stalk, gives vigour to the leaf 
and sustenance to the plant. As soon as the pitchers are ex- 
hausted, the lids again open to admit any moisture that may 
fall ; and, when the plant has produced its seed, and the dry 
season fairly sets in, it withers, with all the covers of the pitchers 
standing open. 
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are the Botocudos; who rove among the wilds and intermin- 
able forests on the banks of the Rio Doce, up to its source in 
the Capitania of Minas Geraes. Their hostilities with the 
Portuguese have been obstinatgand suspended only by some 
occasional and treacherous truce. As they are believed to 
kill and to devour all those of their enemies who fall into their 
hands, the wars have, of course, been conducted on the prin- 
ciple of absolute extermination ; and every imaginable cruelty, 
without regard to age or sex, has been exercised on both sides. 


It ought never to be forgotten, however, in extenuation of 
these s savages, that the original ill usage was on the part of 


the invaders : for, whether we look at the shores of Africa, 
America, or the West India islands, we shall find the infernal 
thirst of gold extinguishing every feeling of humanity on the 
part of the European settlers, immense countries laid waste, 
and the native inhabitants butchered, or reduced to slavery, 


or driven back into the wilds and fastnesses and forests of 


the interior, while the scites of their once populous habitations 
exhibit the picture of frightful solitude and desolation. Very 
rarely, indeed, have the principles of humanity and justice 
been introduced without humanizing the parties on whom 
their benign influence is shed; and this fact is strikingly veri- 
fied in the instance of these very Indians, the Botocudos. <A 
tribe of them resides on the Rio Grande de Belmonte, who 
concluded a peace a few years ago with the governor, Conde 


dos Arcos, in the Capitania of Bahia; and in consequence of 


his equity and moderation, the inhabitants of the district are 
living with them on the most confidential and advantageous 
terms. 

Between the mountains of Minas Gerdes and the east coast 
are extensive wilds, in which rove many of these savage 
hordes: but roads are constructing along the rivers, and in 
different directions, to facilitate the carriage of the products 
of the Minas to the chief cities and the sea. Roads also, such 
as they are, have been opened on the Mucuri, the Belmonte, 
the Ilheos, the Espirito Santo, &c., through the forests to 
Minas; and surely the necessity of securing a safe conveyance 
of commodities must suggest the obvious course, of civilizing 
and attaching the hostile tribes of Indians. Indeed the com- 
mon Portuguese, themselves, along the coast, are almost as 
ignorant of the state of the rest of the world as the savages ; 
which is here rationally ascribed to the pernicious sy stem of 
entire exclusion from foreign intercourse, formerly pursued by 
Portugal with regard to Brazil. A stranger here is considered 
as a wonder, or as something only half human. Medicine, 
as a science, and surgery, are “absolutely unknown ; and in the 

hot 
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hot climate of Brazil the inhabitants are subject to various 
cutaneous diseases, as well as obstinate fevers, which are not 
in themselves dangerous, but which here become fatal from 
improper treatment. Schools, likewise, are wholly wanting: 
arrogant ecclesiastics, too indolent or too prejudiced to com- 
municate education, rather encouraging superstition than dis- 
pelling it, and impeding the progress of intelligence instead of 
promoting it. 

Of the Botocudos so much had been said, that Prince 
Maximilian boldly resolved to become acquainted with them 
by residing in their neighbourhood for two or three months. 
He had gratified his curiosity before in a similar manner with 
other tribes: but the first sight of these savages astonished 
the party beyond expression, for they had never seen such 
strange and ugly beings. The more effectually to disfigure 
their countenances, they wear large pieces of wood, four or 
five inches long, in their lower lips and in their ears: the lip 
is thus made to project very much; and the ears of some of 
them ‘ hang like large wings down to their shoulders ;’ while 
their brown bodies are covered with dirt. ‘The small-pox 
is extremely fatal to the Indians: several of the Botocudos 
were scarred and seamed with that frightful disease, introduced 
into these parts by the Europeans; and many tribes have been 
wholly exterminated by it. They go entirely naked, men and 
women: but some of them paint their dark brown skins, par- 
tially or entirely, with bright red or black, as taste and fashion 
vary. All these tribes, however, scorn any thing like dress. 
Father Ignacio, a worthy old priest, who resides at Trancozo, 
a town near Porto Seguro, to the south of the Rio de Bel- 
monte, assured the travellers that some of the Patachos 
Indians frequently came to barter for provisions, who were 
always naked; and that, when he has tied a handkerchief 
round the waist of the women, they have always instantly 
pulled it off again. 

These Botocudos, like country-gentlemen of large estates in 
England, are very tenacious of game. It seems that one of 
their leaders, Captain June as he is called, had been trespass- 
ing on the grounds of another chieftain, Jerapack, and killed 
some wild swine; all sporting-gentlemen must feel this to be 
an unpardonable insult, and so it was considered by the party 
aggrieved in this instance. A challenge was accordingly sent, 
and accepted ; and the following account of the combat, though 
not given with the slang of the Fancy among us, may amuse 
those of our readers who like to see how these affairs are set- 
tled on the Rio Grande de Belmonte : 


‘ When 
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¢ When we landed on the opposite bank, we found all the savages 
standing close together, and formed a half circle about them. The 
combat was just beginning. First, the warriors of both parties 
uttered short rough tones of defiance to each other, walked sul- 
lenly round one another like angry dogs, at the same time makin 
ready their poles. Captain Jeparack then came forward, walked 
about between the men, looked gloomily and directly before him, 
with wide staring eyes, and sung, with a tremulous voice, a long 
song, which probably described the affront that he had received. 
In this manner the adverse parties became more and more in- 
flamed : suddenly, two of them advanced, and pushed one another 
with the arm on the breast, so that they staggered back, and then 
began to ply their poles. One first struck with all his might at 
the other, regardless where the blow fell; his antagonist bore the 
first attack seriously and calmly, without changing countenance ; 
he then took his turn, and thus they belaboured each other with 
severe blows, the marks of which long remained visible in the 
large wheals on their naked bodies. As there were on the poles 
many short stumps of branches which had been cut off, the effect 
of the blows was not always confined to bruises, but the blood 
flowed from the heads of many of the combatants. When two of 
them had thus thrashed each other handsomely, two more came 
forward ; and several pair were often seen engaged at once: but 
they never laid hands on one another. When these combats had 
continue” for some time, they again walked about with a serious 
look, uttering tones of defiance, till heroic enthusiasm again seized 
them, and set their poles in motion. 

‘ Meanwhile, the women also fought valiantly ; amidst continual 
weeping and howling, they seized each other by the hair, struck 
with their fists, scratched with their nails, tore the plugs of wood 
out of each other’s ears and lips, and scattered them on the field 
of battle as trophies. If one threw her adversary down, a third, 
who stood behind, seized her by the legs, and threw her down 
likewise, and then they pulled each other about on the ground. 
The men did not degrade themselves so far as to strike the women 
of the opposite party, but only pushed them with the ends of 
their poles, or kicked them on the side, so that they rolled over 
and over. The lamentations and howlings of the women and chil- 
dren likewise resounded from the neighbouring huts, and height- 
ened the effect of this most singular scene.’ 


The combat lasted about an hour; when both parties being 
exhausted, but neither being disposed to make peace, it was 
at length effected by the mediation of the travellers. The 
combatants, covered with gashes and glory, immediately after- 
ward sat or lay down with their open bleeding wounds, and 
ate as heartily of some Mandisca flour which the commandant 

ve them as if nothing had happened. 

All the sugar-refineries, factories, &c. on the coast of Brazil 
are wrought by negro-slaves; and the author observed that 

these 
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these wretched beings were fond of any thing which brought 
to remembrance their lost and beloved country, by retaining 
its customs as far as it was in their power. For instance, they 
have all the musical instruments mentioned by travellers in 
Africa, among which the drum holds a distinguished place ; 
and the drum of the poor Brazilian slave often breaks upon 
the ear through the stillness of evening. Wherever many 
negroes live together on a Fazenda, they celebrate their festi- 
vals ; painting, dressing, and performing their national dances, 
as in their native country. The government of Rio de Janeiro 
likewise brought over several Chinese, with the view of culti- 
vating the tea-plant; and Prince Maximilian fell in with some 
of them in his journey from Rio Doce to Caravellas, where 
they are employed as day-labourers: but they are too indolent 
to perform any other than very light work. These poor crea- 
tures, too, live together, and cherish the memory of their 
country by preserving its customs and festivals. ‘The author 
paid a visit to a family of them in a miserable reed-hut, the 
interior of which presented a striking contrast with its ex- 
ternal appearance. Every thing was clean and neat: their 
beds had white curtains, prettily festooned, and fastened up 
on the sides with handsome brass hooks: they had a fine 
rush mat on which they slept, and a small round pillow for 
the head: they ate their rice in the Chinese manner, with two 
small sticks: in broken Portuguese they talked about their 
dear native country; and, for the inspection of the travellers, 


_ they opened their trunks, in which they had carefully pre- 


served some Chinese porcelain, and a few fans which they had 
brought with them for sale. 

The present volume carries us no farther than Belmonte: 
but we hope soon to receive, in a continuation of the work, an 
invitation from this scientific and enterprizing traveller to 
accompany him in his journey northward, where he will add 
to the collection of natural history which he has already acquired 
at the expence of such great personal fatigue and peril. The 
book merits and requires a better set of plates; and some 
drawings from the new specimens collected in natural history 
would be extremely acceptable. We have at present, besides 
the map, only six mezzotinto engravings, representing Puris 
in their Huts, an Excursion up a Branch of the Rio Doce, 
the Opening of the new Road along the Mucuri, Patachos of 
the Rio de Prado, a Family of Botocudos on a Journey, and 
the single Combats of those people: but the German edition 
(imported into this country by Bohte, in York-street, Covent 
Garden,) is very handsome, and accompanied by large and 
fine plates and maps. 
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Art. II. The Diary of an Invalid; being the Journal of a Tour 
in Pursuit of Health, in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Henry Mat- 
thews, A. M., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp- 518. 15s.* Boards. Murray. 1820. 


{IELDING, and Smollett, in their respective travels to Lis- 
bon and France, left us unanswerable reasons against 
lending a ready belief to the morbid impressions of sick men 
in foreign countries. In general, every thing is tried by the 
distempered theory of their own sensations, and appears 
clothed in the livery of their own indisposition: a change in 
the temperature brings on the accustomed cough ; and a cer- 
tain quantity of prejudice against the natives or intolerance 
of their customs is sure to be expectorated along with it. 
Mr. Matthews, however, is an invalid who has most pleas- 
ingly disappointed us in this respect. With only a little 
occasional mixture of querulousness, he views the countries 
which he traverses, and the manners with which he is thrown 
into contact, through a clear and for the most part through a 
cheerful medium; and he betrays nothing of the languor or 
infirmity of sickness in his mode of writing, — nothing which, 
like the Archbishop of Grenada’s homilies, reminds us of 
Vapoplexie. On the contrary, he is at once vigorous, com- 
pressed, and lively: his remarks amuse us by their quaint- 
ness; and their brevity obviates all sense of fatigue as we 
read them. A species of good sense, which is invaluable 
among writers of this description, never deserts him; and he 
has too large a portion of that taste, or tact, as it is now 
called, which is the rarest quality of modern authors, to suf- 
fer him to say too much on the various topics of his journey. 
He is, moreover, scarcely ever dull; and even bad inns, 
jolting roads, and all the annoyances that beset and way-lay 
the traveller from England in his vain pursuit of comfort in 
foreign countries, and sometimes irritate those who carry 
with them the soundest constitutions, seldom provoke more 
than a sarcasm, in which we see rather pleasantry than anger, 
from this amusing invalid. We trust that his vows to the co 
goddess have not been disregarded; and that, long ere the 
present time, he has been restored to the full enjoyment of 
his health, and all the train of blessings which that single 
word implies. . 
It will be due to Mr. Matthews, in strict justice, to give 
our readers as ample specimens of his style of observation as 





* We cannot refrain from adverting to this extraordinary price 
for an ordinary octavo volume, without plates. 
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are consistent with our limits; reserving to ourselves the 
liberty of animadverting on the few passages, in which our 
taste and judgment are at variance with his own. We 
have been accustomed to consider diaries as a dull form of re- 
cording the events of foreign travel, and this, too, in spite of 
the authority of Lord Bacon: but Mr. Matthews has weaned 
us from the prepossession by that singular felicity and unat- 
fected ease, which would have been ill exchanged for a more 
regular and finished work. He tells us, indeed, that on his 
return to England he was induced to begin an account of his 
travels in a more serious and sustained style of composition : 
but that his design was arrested by hearing from those to 
whose judgment he deferred, that he was labouring to de- 
prive his journal of almost all that made it interesting in its © 
original form. ‘To the opinion of these judicious friends we 
heartily subscribe. ‘The most careless attitudes of the mind 
are generally the most graceful; and the earliest impressions 
of passing scenes, of external nature, and even of the works 
of art, are usually the most correct, as they are for the greater 
part faithful to their originals. When, therefore, they have been 
written down in the first freshness and warmth of the genuine 
feeling, they are sure to lose by subsequent handling no small 
portion of their charm, to be polished into insipidity, and 
smoothed into flatness. "To make a book, and to write one that 
will be read, are very different processes. We question much 
whether the light and rapid volume of the present invalid will 
not be more sought by those who are desirous of this species of 
information, than many ponderous quartos. that have appeared 
on the subjects of Greece and Italy: for it is impossible to 
persuade the writers of such works to convey the fruit of 
their observations in an easy or unclouded style, and still 
more to confine them within any reasonable limits. This is 
an evil that we have interestedly denounced : —but 





“ Jaqueo tenet ambitiosi 
Consuetudo mali.” 


In the year 1817, Mr. Matthews, being advised by his 
physician to try the effect of a more genial temperature than 
that of old England, went on board a packet at Plymouth, 
which was bound for Lisbon and the Mediterranean; and, 
having no fixed destination, he agreed with the captain for 
the option of determining his bargain at the first port at 
which he might touch. This is a “ Shandean” beginning of 
a journey; and it is not unlike the practice of the good knight 
of La Mancha, who overcame the difficulty of chusing when 
he came to two roads by quietly throwing the bridle over 
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Rozinante’s neck. However, after having experienced the sea- 
sickness, (which, with all its horrors, is somewhat caricatured, ) 
and other incommodities of the ocean, and in good holiday terms 
expressed his feelings about them, he lands at Lisbon; where, 
after a broiling walk in search of lodgings, he plants himself 
comfortably at Reeve’s hotel, kept by an Englishman, and 
full of cleanliness and comfort, which are hardly understood 
even by name in Portugal. 

The filth and ‘ beastliness of Lisbon,’ to use the * Inva- 
lid’s’ own word, which assaulted him in their most disgusting 
and loathsome shapes, are well pictured by his light and pic- 
turesque pencil. ‘These and other inconveniences render it 
impracticable to walk about the streets of the Portuguese 
metropolis, and necessary to hire a clumsy vehicle on two 
wheels with a pair of mules, of which a good idea may be 
formed from the prints in the old editions of Gil Blas. The 
climate of Lisbon was not much adapted to the taste of Mr. M.; 
for under a scorching sun he was constantly exposed to a cold 
wind. Adverting to the political state of Portugal, he tells 
us that the Portuguese are full of discontent. ‘ It is no 
wonder,’ he says, ‘ that they should be discontented, aban- 
doned as they are by their sovereign, who has converted the 
mother-country into a province, from which men and money 
are drawn for the support of his trans-Atlantic dominions, 
whilst the command of their national army and the principal 
situations of power and profit are in the hands of foreigners.’ 
While he wrote this in 1817, the author seems to have had 
no prophetic intimations of the change which has happened 
there in 1820: but Portugal, in company with several other 
nations, has now entered on the high road of revolution, and is 
** travelling with the caravan to Mecca.” ‘That she may 
reach that Mecca in peace and safety is our ardent wish : 
for the people were sunken and brutified under the most ab- 
ject superstition ; and the Christianity of the country had long 
become a system of idolatry more disgusting to the moral 
taste than the Pagan worship of antient Rome. They were, 
moreover, bowed down to the ground by a despotic govern- 
ment, which, aided by that dreadful engine the Inquisition, kept 
them in a state of the most brutish ignorance. We question, 
however, whether the present movement augurs any consider- 
able progress in the general intellect or feelings of a country 
so long besotted and hood-winked, or whether the power of 
the Inquisition and priesthood have received a mortal wound ; 
and, if our apprehensions be not unfounded, we must season 
our auguries of success with that distrust, with which expe- 
rienced and cautious thinkers will always contemplate the issue 
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of political struggles: remembering that it is only from an 
improvement in the universal mind of a community, that any 
beneficial or durable alteration can be expected. Military 
force may be the precursor of a revolution, but it is not the 
omen which is calculated to inspire us with a genuine hope of 
its auspicious termination. ‘The only indication which we 
should hail with delight, whether in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
or Sicily, is that best of all omens conveyed in the noblest 
verse of antiquity: 


= > ‘ ¥ > / A 4 
Eis oiwvos apesos, apuverbas wept marpys. 


Mr. Matthews embarked for Leghorn in the October of 
the same year: but, passing over his short notices of that 
place and Pisa, we shall gratify our readers with some of his 
sketches of Florence. We will not compare him to Forsyth 
for compendiousness of diction, depth of thought, and ele- 
vation of feeling: but Forsyth, we suspect, fired over the heads 
of his readers. His philosophy, which entered into every sub- 
ject that he treated, is scarcely within the grasp of ordinary 
minds, and to ordinary minds a writer of travels should ad- 
dress himself. It is caviare to the multitude. 

Of Florence, flos urbium, Mr.M. thus speaks; and the 
homage which he pays to this beautiful city is no more than 
is due to her. 


‘ Travellers generally exaggerate most outrageously ;— but 
they have hardly done justice to Florence. It may well be called 
Fair Florence. — ‘The Arno runs through it with a turbid, but ra- 
pid, and therefore cheerful, stream; forming, as it were, the middle 
of the principal street. Between the lines of houses and the 
river is a broad quay, serving for carriages and foot-passengers. 
Four bridges at short distances connect the two sides of the street, 
and add to its beayty. The absence of smoke, and the clearness 
of the atmosphere, enable you to see the surrounding country 
distinctly, from all parts of the town. 

‘ The views up and down the river are beautiful; and the im- 
mediate environs are ornamented with undulating shrubberies and 
villas without number. 

‘ The prospect from these environs is rich beyond description. 
— Florence is laid out at your feet, — and the Arno winds through 
a golden and fertile plain, till the scene is closed by the bold and 
rugged range of the Apennines. — Such is the first view of Flo- 
rence ; — and within its walls is all that can conduce to gratify the 
senses, or delight the imagination. The wonders of ancient and 
modern art are all around you, and furnish an inexhaustible field 
of occupation and amusement.’ 


The author is impatient to penetrate the sanctum sanctorum of 
the Gallery, the Tribune; a small octagon room, the walls of 
which 
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which are decorated with a select few of the best paintings of 
the best masters, while in the area of the apartment are five 
of the most admired pieces of antient sculpture. 


‘ First and foremost amongst these is —‘‘the statue that en- 
chants the world” — the unimitated, inimitable Venus. She has 
now resumed her old station after her second visit to Paris ;— for 
I am surprised the French did not argue that her adventure with 
the shepherd on Mount Ida was clearly typical of her late trip 
to their metropolis. 

‘ One is generally disappointed after great expectations have 
been raised, but in this instance I was delighted at first sight, and 
each succeeding visit has charmed me more. It is indeed a won- 
derful work in conception and execution, — but I doubt whether 
Venus be not a misnomer. Who can recognize in this divine 
statue any traits of the queen of love and pleasure? It seems 
rather intended as a personification of all that is elegant, graceful, 
and beautiful ;— not only abstracted from all human infirmities, 
but elevated above all human feelings and affections; — for, 
though the form is female, the beauty is like the beauty of angels, 
who are of no sex. I was at first reminded of Milton’s Eve ;— 
but in Eve, even in her days of innocence, before ‘‘ she damned 
us all,” there was some tincture of humanity, of which there is 
none in the Venus ;—in whose eye there is no heaven, and in 
whose gesture there is no love. — 

‘ One peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not its ubiquity, but 
its individuality. — It seems impossible to transfer any portion of 
her “ glorious beauty” to a copy. — None of the casts give any 
idea of the nameless grace of the original. — This incommunicable 
essence is always the criterion of transcendent excellence. 

‘ The arms are modern, and very inferior to the rest of the 
work. ‘There is something finical and affected in the turn of the 
fingers, wholly at variance with the exquisite simplicity of the 
rest of the figure. 

‘ I must record, — though I would willingly forget, — the only 
traces of humanity in the Venus ; which escaped my notice in the 
first fervour of admiration. Her ears are bored for ear-rings, 
which probably once hung there, and her arms bear the mark of 
having been compressed by a bracelet. This last ornament might 
perhaps be excused, but for the other barbarous trinkets, — what 
can be said ? I would wish to think they were not the work of the 
original sculptor ; but that they might have been added by some 
later proprietor, in the same taste that the Squire in Smollett be- 
stows full curled periwigs, by the hand of an itinerant limner, at 


so much per head, on the portraits of his ancestors painted by 
Vandyke.’ 


We next meet with some remarks on the pictures in the 
Pitti palace: 


‘ A catalogue of pictures is a sad dull business, — and I must 
rather endeavour to record my own sentiments and reflections. 
C2 The 
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The cant of criticism, and the dogmatism of knowledge, would 
confine all right of judgment upon painting and sculpture to those 
alone who have been duly initiated in the mysteries of virtu ; 
whereas it seems to me, that it is with painting and sculpture, as 
Johnson has pronounced it to be with poetry ; — it is by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, after all, that the claims to excellence 
must finally be decided. 

‘ Painting, considered as a fine art, is principally valuable as it 
is historical, or poetical ; by which terms I would not be under- 
stood to signify the ideas usually attached to them; —but, by an 
historical picture, I mean one which represents the subject as it 
really was ; —by a poetical, — one which represents the subject as 
it. existed in the mind of the painter. Mere excellence of exe- 
cution is, I think, the lowest claim a painter can advance to admir- 
ation. As well might a literary production rest its pretensions 
the mere beauties of the style. If the composition neither 
please the imagination, nor inform the understanding, to what pur- 
pose is its being written in elegant language? In the same man- 
ner, drawing and colours — the language of painting, can as little 
of themselves form a title to praise. 

‘.When I visit collections of paintings, I go to have my under- 
standing instructed, my senses charmed, my feelings roused, my 
— delighted or exalted. If none of these effects be 
produced, it is in vain to tell me that a picture is painted with the 
most exact attention to all the rules of art. At such pictures I 
look without interest, and turn away from them with indifference. 
If any sensation be excited, it is a feeling of regret that such 
powers of ager have existed, without any sparks of that 
Promethean heat, which alone confers upon them any real value. 
If this be wanting, it is in vain that a connoisseur descants upon 
the merits of the drawing, the correctness of the perspective, and 
the skill of the arrangement. These are mere technical beauties, 
and may be interesting to the student in painting; but the liberal 
lover of the arts looks for those higher excellences, which have 
placed painting in the same rank with poetry. For what, in fact, 
are the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, Salvator 
Rosa, Claude, Nicholas Poussin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, but the 
sublime and enchanting, the terrific and heart-rending conceptions 
of a Homer, a Virgil, a Shakspeare, a Dante, a Byron, or a Scott, 
“turned into shapes!’ They are the kindred productions of a 
congenial inspiration.’ 


Some of these are rather disputable propositions. If by 
an initiation in the mysteries of virtu be meant the learnin 
by rote the cant terms of the arts, the mere babble of the 


schools, and the empty vocabulary of the painting-room, we 


should instantly agree with the tourist; and if every eye that 
looked on nature, and the imitations of her works, was like 
his own, acute and penetrating, the elegans formarum spectator, 
we might concede to him that the ‘common sense’ of mankind 


would 
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would be the best standard of beauty or deformity in the 
operations of art. Where, however, is that common sense to 
be found? In the whole tribe of mere amateurs, male and 
female, whom fashion, or satiety of home, or any other cause, 
annually impels to Italy, how few would explore the treasures 
of the Vatican or the 'Tribuna with any thing approaching to 
the infelt enthusiasm of the real artist; of him who has thrown 
over the varied regions of nature the painter’s eye; who can 
compare and reflect, and slowly ascend through the avenues 
of patient study and laborious contemplation to the percep- 
tions of real beauty? It would be harsh to say that those 
who visit these temples of art would be equally gratified by 
the wax-figures of Westminster-abbey, or the regalia in the 
Tower: but it would not be extravagant to assert that the 
greater part (among whom would be found many endued with 
as much original sensibility as the painter himself) would wor- 
ship mere mediocrity, and call it perfection. By what instinct 
can such persons distinguish the copy from the original? They 
have served (as it were) no apprenticeship to beauty; and let 
no man “lay the flattering unction to his soul” that beaut 
can be felt before she is understood. Our knowlege of beauty 
is improved by exercise, by extending our inquiries, by slow 
and minute comparisons, and by a steady undeviating attention 
to our object. It is for this reason that the unlearned specta- 
tor, whatever may be the phrase in which he utters his rap- 
tures, is unable to feel one half of that which constitutes the 
beauty of a painting : — greatness, refinement, and that undefin- 
able charm which painters call harmony, all these are shut 
out by every entrance from the soul of the unpractised spec- 
tator. There is a world of delight, of observation, of study, 
of truth and nature, shining intensely in every great picture 
on the artist’s mind, but which to the vulgar looker-on is a 
shapeless void, a dark and heavy chaos. He may catch indeed 
the prominent characters of the piece, and admire the water, 
the shadows reflected in it, the distinct irradiations of the set- 
ting sun, and all that is usually most striking in a landscape: 
but, when his fancy. has gone her round, and his admiration 
retires satiated and exhausted, there yet remains for the stu- 
dent of nature, the real painter, an inexhaustible catalogue of 
graces to be developed, and beauties to be explored. For in- 
stance, a common observer will depart from a Claude, gorged 
as he imagines with his beauties: but will he feel the real re- 
finements of that great artist’s style, or have noted the inimit- 
able gradations of his sky, in which the harmony: of his manner 
principally resides? Let this question be fairly answered, and 
there is an end of the debate. 
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At Rome, whither the cold winds from the Apennines (it 
was now the 8th of December) had driven our invalid, he 
found a swarm of English. Lodgings were scarce and dear, 
and it was with some difficulty that he established himself in 
the Via dell’ Otto Cantoni in the Corso, which was unhappily 
the worst situation that he could have chosen, for it is the 
Billingsgate of Rome. — Descriptions of the spectacles of the 
eternal city are now so worn out, that it would be an unrea- 
sonable demand on the patience of our readers to follow 
Mr. Matthews minutely in this part of his performance. With 
respect, however, to the most interesting of these spectacles, 
the remains of the antient city, our own experience impels us to 
the melancholy conclusion that to identify those ruins is a 
task, the difficulties of which few who have of and many who 
have visited Rome can scarcely conjecture. It is seldom that 
the most inquisitive mind can repose in certainty. Of the in- 
fant greatness of Rome scarcely any vestige exists, unless it 
be the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, part of the ‘Tullian pri- 
son *, and the substruction of the Capitol: — nothing of the 
republic, but the tomb of the Scipios, and those of Cecilia 
Metella, Caius Sestius, and Caius Bibulus. There is nothing 
to transport us back to the times of Brutus and Cicero, or even 
of Julius Ceesar ; and amid the imperial ruins themselves some 
sceptical doubt is for ever rising up to destroy “ the fine-spun 
web” of our most pleasing associations. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, the charm is inexpressibly powerful; and our feel- 
ings, like those of Ferdinand in the ‘Tempest, are “ bound up 
as in a spell” during our wanderings over that sacred ter- 
ritory. We cannot omit the following remark of the present 
traveller : 


‘ The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum comprises the his- 
tory of ages. The broken pillars that remain of the Temple of 
Concord, — the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, — and the Comitium, 
—tell the tale of former times, in language at once the most 
pathetic and intelligible ;—it is a mute eloquence, surpassing all 
the powers of description. It would seem as if the destroying 
angel had a taste for the picturesque ; — for the ruins are left just 
as the painter would most wish to have them.’ 


St. Peter’s has never been better commemorated than in 
the following just and lively description : 


‘ A long morning at St. Peter’s ;— of which I have hitherto 
said nothing ; though I have visited it often. All my expectations 
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* A cloud of scepticism hangs over the locality of the Tullian 
prison. Mr. Hobhouse transfers its site to the Clivus Capitolinus. 
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were answered by the first impression of this sublime temple. It 
may be true, that on first entering, you are less struck than might 
be supposed, with the immensity of the building. But this, I be- 
lieve, is entirely the fault of our eyes;— which are indeed the 
‘‘ fools of the senses ;”— and we are only taught to see, by reason 
and experience. In St. Peter’s, so much attention has been paid 
to preserve the relative proportions of all the parts, that for some 
time you do not perceive the largeness of the scale. For example, 
the figures of the Evangelists, which decorate the inside of the 
cupola, do not appear to be larger than life, and yet the pen in 
St. Mark’s hand is six feet long, from which one may calculate 
their real stature. 

‘ The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by comparison ; 
and where no familiar object exists to assist the judgment, the eye 
accustoms itself to any scale. 

‘ Does not Gulliver say, that he lived with the Brobdingnagians, 
without being fully sensible of their stupendous size; but that he 
was most forcibly impressed with it, on his return to England, by 
the contrast of his own diminutive countrymen? In the same man- 
ner, it is when you enter any other church, that you are most 
struck with the prodigious superiority of St. Peter’s, in magnificence 
and grandeur. 

‘ There is indeed one exception to the harmony of pryportion 
in the inside of St. Peter’s. ‘The statue of the Apostle himself, — 
that famous statue, which was changed from an old Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, by a touch of the Pope’s wand ; — this famous St. Peter 
is seated in an arm-chair, on the right hand of the altar, and is 
scarcely above the size of life. 

‘ It was the contrast afforded by this statue that first made me 
fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing else. 

‘ It is to be lamented, that Michael Angelo’s plan was not ad- 
hered to, whose intention was, that the figure of the church should 
have been a Greek cross. The advantage of this form is, that it 
exhibits the whole structure at one coup dail. In the Latin 
cross, accompanied with aisles, as is the case in St. Peter’s, the 
effect is frittered away, and instead of one great whole there are, 
in fact, four churches under one roof. In spite, however, of all 
that the last architect has done to spoil it, St. Peter’s stands, be- 
yond all comparison, the most magnificent temple ever raised by 
mortal hands to the worship of the Supreme Being. It is a spec- 
tacle that never tires ;—- you may visit it every day, and always 
find something new to admire. Then,—its temperature is de- 
lightful ; — after starving in the cold and comfortless galleries of 
the Vatican, it is a luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and genial 
air in the interior of St. Peter’s; and I am told, the church is as 
pleasantly cool in summer, as it is comfortably warm in winter. 
The fact is, the walls are so thick, and it is so wholly free from 
damp, that the air within is not affected by that without ; so that, 
like a well-built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature all 
the year round.’ — 
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At Rome, whither the cold winds from the Apennines (it 
was now the 8th of December) had driven our invalid, he 
found a swarm of English. Lodgings were scarce and dear, 
and it was with some difficulty that he established himself in 
the Via dell’ Otto Cantoni in the Corso, which was unhappily 
the worst situation that he could have chosen, for it is the 
Billingsgate of Rome. — Descriptions of the spectacles of the 
eternal city are now so worn out, that it would be an unrea- 
sonable demand on the patience of our readers to follow 
Mr. Matthews minutely in this part of his performance. With 
respect, however, to the most interesting of these spectacles, 
the remains of the antient city, our own experience impels us to 
the melancholy conclusion that to identify those ruins is a 
task, the difficulties of which few who have 2ot and many who 
have visited Rome can scarcely conjecture. It is seldom that 
the most inquisitive mind can repose in certainty. Of the in- 
fant greatness of Rome scarcely any vestige exists, unless it 
be the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, part of the ‘Tullian pri- 
son *, and the substruction of the Capitol: — nothing of the 
republic, but the tomb of the Scipios, and those of Cecilia 
Metella, Caius Sestius, and Caius Bibulus. There is nothing 
to transport us back to the times of Brutus and Cicero, or even 
of Julius Ceesar ; and amid the imperial ruins themselves some 
sceptical doubt is for ever rising up to destroy “ the fine-spun 
web” of our most pleasing associations. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, the charm is inexpressibly powerful ; and our feel- 
ings, like those of Ferdinand in the Tempest, are “ bound up 
as in a spell” during our wanderings over that sacred ter- 
ritory. We cannot omit the following remark of the present 
traveller : 


‘ The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum comprises the his- 
tory of ages. The broken pillars that remain of the Temple of 
Concord, — the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, — and the Comitium, 
—tell the tale of former times, in language at once the most 
pathetic and intelligible ;—it is a mute eloquence, surpassing all 
the powers of description. It would seem as if the destroying 
angel had a taste for the picturesque ; — for the ruins are left just 
as the painter would most wish to have them.’ 


St. Peter’s has never been better commemorated than in 
the following just and lively description : 


‘ A long morning at St. Peter’s ;— of which I have hitherto 
said nothing ; though I have visited it often. All my expectations 
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were answered by the first impression of this sublime temple. It 
may be true, that on first entering, you are less struck than might 
be supposed, with the immensity of the building. But this, I be- 
lieve, is entirely the fault of our eyes;— which are indeed the 
‘‘ fools of the senses ;’— and we are only taught to see, by reason 
and experience. In St. Peter’s, so much attention has been paid 
to preserve the relative proportions of all the parts, that for some 
time you do not perceive the largeness of the scale. For example, 
the figures of the Evangelists, which decorate the inside of the 
cupola, do not appear to be larger than life, and yet the pen in 
St. Mark’s hand is six feet long, from which one may calculate 
their real stature. 

‘ The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by comparison ; 
and where no familiar object exists to assist the judgment, the eye 
accustoms itself to any scale. 

‘ Does not Gulliver say, that he lived with the Brobdingnagians, 
without being fully sensible of their stupendous size; but that he 
was most forcibly impressed with it, on his return to England, by 
the contrast of his own diminutive countrymen? In the same man- 
ner, it is when you enter any other church, that you are most 
struck with the prodigious superiority of St. Peter’s, in magnificence 
and grandeur. 

‘ There is indeed one exception to the harmony of proportion 
in the inside of St. Peter’s. The statue of the Apostie himself, — 
that famous statue, which was changed from an old Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, by a touch of the Pope’s wand ; —this famous St. Peter 
is seated in an arm-chair, on the right hand of the altar, and is 
scarcely above the size of life. 

‘ It was the contrast afforded by this statue that first made me 
fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing else. 

‘ It is to be lamented, that Michael Angelo’s plan was not ad- 
hered to, whose intention was, that the figure of the church should 
have been a Greek cross. The advantage of this form is, that it 
exhibits the whole structure at one coup dil. In the Latin 
cross, accompanied with aisles, as is the case in St. Peter’s, the 
effect is frittered away, and instead of one great whole there are, 
in fact, four churches under one roof. In spite, however, of all 
that the last architect has done to spoil it, St. Peter’s stands, be- 
yond all comparison, the most magnificent temple ever raised by 
mortal hands to the worship of the Supreme Being. It is a spec- 
tacle that never tires ;—- you may visit it every day, and always 
find something new to admire. Then,—its temperature is de- 
lightful ;— after starving in the cold and comfortless galleries of 
the Vatican, it is a luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and genial 
air in the interior of St. Peter’s; and I am told, the church is as 
pleasantly cool in summer, as it is comfortably warm in winter. 
The fact is, the walls are so thick, and it is so wholly free from 
damp, that the air within is not affected by that without ; so that, 
like a well-built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature all 
the year round,’ — 
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‘ As there is one exception to the otherwise excellently-arranged 
proportions in the inside of the church, in the statue of St. Peter, 
which is insignificantly little; so, there is also one on the out- 
side, in the facade of the front, which is extravagantly too big. 
Architecture is so much an art of the square and the rule, that 
mere uninstructed common sense ought perhaps to have no voice 
on the subject. But, all the world, learned and unlearned, unite 
in condemning this barbarous front. There is a drawing, in the 
Vatican, of the facade, as Michael Angelo intended it should 
have been, which resembles closely the portico of the Pantheon. 
Maderno’s frightful attic rises so high, that, to a spectator on 
the ground, placed at the further extremity of the piazza of 
St. Peter’s, the auxiliary cupolas are quite lost, and the great 
cupola itself is scarcely able to appear above its overgrown pro- 
portions. St. Peter’s must not be judged of from engravings. 
The rage for embellishing has possessed more or less all the en- 
gravers of Rome. Piranesi, who had more taste, had perhaps 
less fidelity, than any of his brethren. They have all endea- 
voured to correct the defects of Maderno’s front, and have repre- 
sented it as it never can be seen from the ground. So much for 
Maderno, — whose performances at St. Peter’s are thus appreciated 
by Forsyth. ‘* At last,” says he, ‘ a wretched plasterer came 
down from Como, to break the sacred unity of the Master Idea, 
and him we must execrate for the Latin cross, the aisles, the 
attic, and the front.”’ 


The Carnival at Rome is justly represented by Mr. Mat- 
thews. It is in truth the very consummation of dulness and 
frivolity. During these scenes of noise without mirth, and 
bustle without amusement, he stole to sée the Coliseum by 
moonlight; and we refer with pleasure to his account of this 
noble ruin, which we have not room to quote. 

The whole way from Terracina to Naples is described b 
the author as extremely beautiful.— At Naples, he meets 
with a curious adventure, strikingly illustrative of the man- 
ners and character of our own countrymen in foreign coun- 
tries. He found himself, he says, among a party of his old 
school-fellows. 


‘ There was a regular double-wicket cricket match going on ; — 
Eton against the world;—and the world was beaten in one 
innings! This disposition to carry the amusements of their own 
country along with them is a striking characteristic of the English. 
One of them imports a pack of hounds from England to Rome, 
and hunts regularly during the season, to the great astonishment 
of the natives. — At Florence, they establish races on the Cascine, 
after the English manner, and ride their own horses, with the caps 
and jackets of English jockeys ;— and, everywhere, they make 
themselves independent of the natives, and rather provide enter- 
tainment for themselves, than seek it from the same sources with 
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the people, amongst whom they may happentobe. What should 
we say in London, if the Turks, or the Persians, or the Russians, 
or the French, were to make Hyde Park the scene of their na- 
tional pastimes? It is this exclusively national spirit, and the un- 
disguised contempt for all other people, that the English are so 
accustomed to express in their manner and conduct, which have 
made us so generally unpopular on the Continent. Our hauteur 
is the subject of universal complaint, and the complaint seems but 
too well founded.’ 


The conclusion, which this and other anecdotes of the same 
kind reluctantly force on the mind, is highly unfavourable to 
the English. It is but too true that they carry with them into 
every country a selfish and exclusive spirit, affect no deference 
for the customs of the nations which they visit, and exhibit no 
respect for their prejudices or institutions. This is one of 
the causes at least of our unpopularity over every part of 
the southern continent of Europe. If we are tolerated, it is 
because we pay our bills with undistinguishing prodigality, 
and submit to impositions at every inn and post-house ; care- 
lessly and indolently encouraging the knavery of landlords and 
voituriers; andaugmenting in a ten-fold proportion the expences 
of travelling, to those whose circumstances and condition im- 
periously require frugality in their disbursements. 

Mr. Matthews was lodged in the house of a bishop, and 
his slight sketch of this ecclesiastical personage is but a miser- 
able sample of the Neapolitan priesthood. One of the pro- 
pensities of this little dirty-looking chocolate-creature was 
a passion for the property of others. ‘The predecessor of 
our invalid in the same house, being confined by illness, sent 
a bill to his banker to be cashed, and employed on the errand 
the servant of the bishop: on whose return the Englishman, 
when he counted the dollars, found a deficiency of twenty. 
Having interrogated the servant, the man confessed that his 
master had stopped him, and taken the twenty dollars out of 
the bag, trusting to the proverbial carelessness of our country- 
men. (P. 199.) 

Pompeii has been so copiously described, that we forbear 
to follow our agreeable traveller to that truly interesting place. 
At the Museo Borbonico, where are deposited the greater part 
of the curiosities found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, his 
remarks (part of which we extract) on the furniture, the 
kitchen utensils, surgical ijstruments, &c. &c. of the antient 
Romans, are just and sensible. 


‘ This collection illustrates Solomon’s apophthegm, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. There is much that, with a little 
scouring, would scarcely appear old fashioned at the present day. 

This 
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This is not surprising in many of the articles, considering that 
our makers of pottery, and tea-urns, have been long busied in 
copying from these ancient models. But it is the same with other 
things; the bits of the bridles, the steel-yard, and scales for 
weighing, the lamps, the dice, the surgeon’s probe, are all very 
much like our own. We seem to have improved principally upon 
the Romans in hardware and cutlery. Their locks and keys, 
scissors and needles, are very clumsy articles, and their seals, 
rings, and necklaces, look as if they had been made at the black- 
smith’s forge. The toilets of the ladies, too, were not so elegantly 
furnished with nick-nacks in those days ;— we have specimens of 
the whole arrangement of their dressing-tables, even to their little 
crystal boxes of essences and cosmetics. ‘Their combs would 
scarcely compare with those which we use in our stables ; and there 
is nothing that would be fit for a modern lady’s dressing-case. 
We find nothing like knives and forks.’ 


Mr. Matthews has not been unobservant of the childish 
and absurd spectacles, the ridiculous and contemptible fool- 
eries, which at Naples pass by the name of religious cere~ 
monies. From these sickening memorials of the imbecility 
and stupidity of our nature, — such as the ministry, passion, 
crucifixion, and ascension of our Saviour, converted into a 
pantomime represented by puppets three feet high, — we 
willingly turn to other topics. Of the old Roman paintings 
found at Pompeii and preserved at Portici, the author, after a 
drive to the latter place, judiciously observes ; 


‘ These remains are very interesting, as illustrative of the state 
of the art amongst the Romans; but it would be ridiculous to 
take the paintings on the walls of the houses of a provincial town 
as the standard of their skill. It is fair to suppose, that the taste 
of the ancients was as refined and fastidious in painting, as in the 
sister art of sculpture; and that the praises which they have 
lavished upon Zeuxis and Apelles would have been supported by 
their works, if these works had come down to us. All traces of 
these great masters are lost; but we know some of the most ad- 
mired pieces of the latter were brought by Augustus to Rome ; 
and Pliny’s descriptions, which do remain, seem to demonstrate, 
that they must have been executed in a much higher style of 
finishing, and with a technical knowledge that will in vain be 
sought in the painted walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Many 
of these, however, are designed with great taste, grace, and 
feeling ; and, if we suppose that the works of Zeuxis and Apelles 
were as superior to these, as the Last Judgment and the School 
of Athens are to the painted walls of a modern Italian room, we 
shall probably not form too high an estimate of the excellence of 
the great masters of ancient art. One of the most elegant figures 
in this museum is the picture of a female, with a pencil and 
tablets in her hand, which they call Sappho. The story of the 
picture is often plain, as in that of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphi- 
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genia, in the temple of Diana. In another, there is an old woman 
selling Cupids to a young female, behind whom stands a sort of 
duenna, in the attitude of advice and caution. The old retailer 
of loves holds a fluttering Cupid by the wings, and has another 
in her cage. 

‘ We have also a specimen of their taste in caricature. A little 
delicate chariot, that might have been made by the fairies’ coach- 
maker, is drawn by a parrot, and driven by a grasshopper. This 
is said to be a satirical representation of Nero’s absurd pretensions 
as a singer and a driver; for Suetonius tells us he made his debut 
on the Neapolitan theatre. ‘ Et prodiut Neapoli primum: ibidem 
sepius et per complures cantavit dies.” 

‘ Here is a curious picture of a schoolmaster’s room, with an 
unhappy culprit horsed on the back of one of his fellows, precisely 
as the same discipline is administered in many parts of England 
at present. Many articles, even of food, are to be seen, preserved 
in a charcoal state. There is a loaf of bread on which the baker’s 
name is still visible. It is easy to recognise the different fruits and 
vegetables, corn, rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, &c. 
They shew you also the remains of a woman, found among the 
ashes, the skull of which is still perfect; with the necklace and 
bracelets of gold, which she must have had on. Time has hard- 
ened the liquid shower which overwhelmed her, recording that 
she perished ir the prime of youth, by the impression that remains 
of her beautiful bosom.’ 


Early in the ensuing spring, in a fit of despair and disgust 
at the continued inclemency of the weather, our invalid left 
Naples ; and, passing a night at Capua, where he found none 
of the enervating luxuries which seduced the soldiers of Rome, 
and making a day’s journey to Velletri, he arrived the next 
morning at Rome. After a short delay at that city, he re- 
visited Florence, having shaped his route through the en- 
chanting vale of Terni, where he enjoyed the beauty of 


Italian “scenery in its fullest consummation. The ilex, the 
cypress, and the fir, mingling with the mountain-ash, acacia, 
laburnum, and pink-coloured Judas-tree, in their highest 
pride of blossom, spread around their world of tints over the 
prospect ; while the rays of the setting sun played on the 
foam of the cascade, and threw out innumerable rainbows. 
We must not, however, permit him to detain us again at 
Florence, nor at Venice, nor at Milan. From Milan his 
first stage was Como, a scene of great interest in antient and 
modern days. He spent a day on that magnificent lake, and 
then proceeded towards the Swiss frontier: — but we must 
here pause awhile, and offer a few remarks on his hastily 
adopted and ill-digested theory of the origin of the modern 
language of Italy. It was at Florence that he picked it up, and 
we would advise him to disencuinber himself of it as soon as 
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he returns once more to the academic shades of Cambridge. 
He supposes (in common, we know, with many Italian literati) 
that this language was the antient Etruscan, and lly distinct 
from the Latin; that it must have existed during the whole 
time of the Romans as the sermo vulgaris in use among the 
peasantry, while the Latin was confined to the capital, the 
senate, the forum, the stage, and to literature ; and that, when 
Rome fell, the polished dialect of the capital fell with it, 
but that the patozs remained, and still remains, in the language 
of modern Italy. We conceive that one single fact is sufli- 
cient to pull down this chimerical hypothesis, and it has not 
escaped Mr. Matthews himself, though he does not seem to 
have been sensible to the force of it; viz. the absence of all 
traces of this colloquial idiom, or rather distinct tongue, in 
the antient writings. Plautus brings forwards his farmers and 
peasants, but they speak, though evidently of a more anti- 
quated period, the language of Rome. That dramatists should 
not have been willing to season their comedies with this species 
of humour, could they have availed themselves of it, must 
appear wildly improbable, when we recollect the introduc- 
tion of a Carthaginian speaking a language that must have 
been wholly unintelligible to the greater part of the audience. * 

We have no express evidence of a vulgar language, distinct 
from the Latin, earlier than the close of the tenth century. 
A little research (and we would recommend two invaluable 
dissertations of Muratori, the first and forty-third,) would have 
made Mr. Matthews acquainted with the progressive cor- 
ruptions of the Latin ane in Italy: for, though the change 
was gradual, it may be distinctly traced. In several legal in- 
struments (now extant) under the Lombard kings, the antient 
inflexions were still used, but with a total violation of gram- 
matical rules ; and it is in these legal documents that the re- 
volutions of a language may be discovered. In the eighth 
century, one of these records displays a striking approxi- 
mation to the modern orthography and grammar of the 
Italians, — a decisive instance of the gradual mutations of the 
old Latin: for we have diveatis for debeatis, da for de with 
the ablative inflexion, avendi for habendi, dava for dabat, 
cedo a deo and ad ecclesia, with similar corruptions. Thus, 
instead of observing a solid consistent language from the 
time of the Etruscans to the present period, we see the 
old Roman, from age to age, silently melting into the present 
existing Italian, as clearly as in France it subsided into the 
dialect of Provence. 





* The paradox revived by Mr. Matthews is attributed by Tira- 
boschi (Storia dell. Litt. Ital. pret. 3 tom.) to Bembi and Quadrio. 
We 
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We have endeavoured to give an abridged reply to Mr. Mat- 
thews’s theory, conscious that we have rendered only imperfect 
justice to the argument : but we are admonished that we have 
nearly reached the utmost allowable limits for this article. 

As the traveller entered on the great Simplon road, it was 
next to impossible that he should forbear a passing acknow- 
legement to the active and daring faculties of Bonaparte : 


‘ In passing through the stupendous and sublime scenery of 
this part of the Alps, Napoleon will have no inconsiderable share 
in exciting your wonder ; especially if you are a disciple of that 
sect, which sees nothing sublime or beautiful that is not founded 
on utility. For, while you gaze with astonishment at the monstrous 
masses which nature has here heaped one upon another, inevery mode 
of shapeless desolation ; and feel that sensation of awe, which it is 
the effect of such scenery to produce, by impressing the mind 
with a vague but overwhelming idea of the power of the mighty 
Master of nature, it is impossible not to be filled with admiration of 
the man, who had the boldness to undertake, and the genius to 
accomplish a complete triumph over such fearful obstacles. In 
this, as in many other instances, he has far outdone all former 
achievements. Hannibal, it is true, passed the Alps at the head 
of his army; but Napoleon not only did this, but, as a lasting 
record of his contempt of all impediments, physical as well as 
moral, that stood in the way of the execution of his purpose, he 
has left this “ royal road,” by which every puny whipster may do 
the same, without the precaution even of dragging the wheel of 
his carriage. 

‘ This great work does, I think, eclipse all the fabled exploits 
which Grecia mendax or Roma mendacior have handed down to 
us. Xerxes’s adventure with Mount Athos was nothing to it. 
Napoleon has burst through solid rocks, that would have defied 
Hannibal with all his vinegar ; he has ‘ abridged rivers ;” —in a 
word, he has played the very devil. The rocks frown at you and 
seem 


‘“‘ To wonder how the devil you got there ;” 


while they hang over your head, as if preparing every moment to 
come thundering down with a tremendous “ redovd_e xvawde7o,” to 
punish you for daring to invade their secret and solemn solitudes, 
and make 


** At once your murder and your monument.” 


‘In fact, the foundations have been so catamarranned, that more 
than one ecroulement has already taken place. 

‘It is remarkable that Napoleon never traversed this road him- 
self. It was begun and finished in five years; but it is to be 
feared, from the negligence evinced in repairing it, that the in- 
dolence or the policy of the present rulers may suffer it to fall 
into decay.’ 


We 
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We regret that we cannot follow the traveller through Swit- 
zerland and France; for his remarks abound with originality 
on subjects which we might have deemed completely worn out 
by preceding tourists. He tells us, indeed, nothing that is 
very new, but he has the art of enlivening the familiar and em- 
bellishing the old. We are sensible that we might have done 
him more complete justice by more copious extracts: yet we 
trust that our readers will be enabled to form a fair judgment 
of the work from the few selections which we have given. 

It is a mournful reflection, but its truth is (we fear) indis- 
putable, that to an Englishman every movement from home 
is a retreat from comfort and tranquillity. When Mr. Mat- 
thews arrives at Dieppe, this reflection seems to have burst 
from his heart, and with it we sympathize sincerely: * I con- 
fess till I had resided in France this prejudice’ (the English 
dislike to Frenchmen) ‘ was carried much too far; but I leave 
it with a most devout wish, that it may never be my misfortune 
to reside in it again, and a very strong hope that the national 
feeling which has so long kept us a distinct people in all our 
habits, feelings, and principles, may long continue to be 
cherished; and that the sound and sufficient sentiment of 
love of country may never be laughed out of countenance by 
the vain and visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy.’ 
With these feelings, after an apostrophe to England as ¢ the 
land of liberty, the climate of good sense, the tenderest of 
mothers, and gentlest of nurses,’ he rejoices that he was born 
an Englishman, in the beautiful language of the poet, 


, ~ ¥ 
Tautns Tos yevens Te xs aimaros evryoucs elvas. 


He might have added the simple but affecting exclamation 
of Ulysses concerning Ithaca, 





outs Zymye 
"Hey yaing Sdvemoes yAunepmrepov dAdo iécbas. 
Od. ix. 27. 





Art. Ill. Historical Memoirs of Napoleon, Book 1X., ( for the 
Year) 1815; translated from the Original MS. by B. E. O'Meara. 
With an Appendix of Proofs that the pretended Manuscript 
from St. Helena was not written by Napoleon. 8vo. pp. 372, 
10s. 6d. Boards. Sir R. Phillips and Co. 1820. 


T’ is well known that the exile of St. Helena has been 
engaged, during several years of his captivity, in com- 
posing the history of his campaigns; and, on taking up the 
present volume, every reader must be induced to ask whether 

it 
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it be a portion of that eagerly expected work. ‘The name of the 
translator is known to the public as that of the person who, 
receiving from our government the appointment of surgeon to 
Bonaparte, was won, like almost all who have approached 
him, with the interest of his conversation, and became so 
unacceptable to Sir Hudson Lowe as to be sent home from 
St. Helena, and struck off the list of navy-surgeons by the 
Admiralty. The situation of Mr. O’Meara might thus have 

iven him facilities for obtaining the MS. here presented to 
the world: but still it appeared possible that the name of the 
Ex-emperor had been introduced without his sanction. From 
any such apprehension, however, we were soon relieved by an 
examination of the book ; which displays not only the opinions 
but the prejudices of Bonaparte, expressed in a form that no 
person could have imitated. Without professing, therefore, 
to decide whether these materials were dictated tor the pur- 
pose of publication, we cannot doubt their having proceeded 
from the late ruler of France; for they discover all his cha- 
racteristic confidence and impetuosity, and bespeak the man 
as much in their misrepresentations as in their disclosure of 
facts. The contents of the volume may be thus given. 

Landing of Bonaparte from Elba, and march to Paris; 
State of the French Army on his arrival, and subsequently on 
the Commencement of Operations in June; Proposed Plans 
of the Campaign; Assemblage of the Troops; Battle of 
Ligny; Battle of Waterloo described at great length; Re- 
treat of Grouchy; Animadversions on the Movements of 
Lord Wellington and Blucher; Appendix of Documents, 
Military and Civil. 

The narrative begins with the embarkation of Bonaparte at 
Elba, February 26. 1815, but contains no explanation of the 
motives that prompted so sudden a step ; except in a few para- 
graphs (pp. 7. and 8.) explanatory of the disunion among the 
allies with regard to Saxony and the future fate of Murat. 
On becoming master of Paris and of France, Bonaparte 
found at his disposal 149,000 men; of whom nearly two- 
thirds (90,000) were in readiness to take the field: but, as 
this army was altogether inadequate to resist the allies, from 
whom, particularly England, he anticipated determined hos- 
tility, it became indispensable to strain every nerve for the 
augmentation of his force. ‘The efforts consequently displayed 
by him and his ministers, during his short reign of three months, 
may bear a comparison with the most busy periods of the Revo- 
lution. Appeals were made to all the retired soldiers, and 
answered by about two-thirds of those who, having escaped 
from his Jatter campaigns, had embraced peaceful occupations 
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at home: the national guard, a force corresponding to our 
volunteers and yeomanry, appeared in general favourable to 
his cause, and capable, when aided by a few veterans, of de- 
fending the frontier-fortresses, leaving the regulars disposable 


for the field; and, finally, the seamen and marines were with- 


drawn from that element on which there was no hope of suc- 
cessful competition, and made to serve in the artillery, or in 
other stations connected with the army. From these sources, 
Bonaparte procured by the month of June an array in the 
field, exclusive of garrisons, of 220,000 men; and he hoped 
farther to obtain se the representative body an act for the 
levy of 250,000 recruits, to be ordered in July and raised by 
the beginning of October: a measure which, if the decision 
of the contest could have been so long protracted, would have 
opposed to the allies a force of considerable numerical amount. 
Equal activity was shewn in preparing arms, horses, and 
equipments ; and to the surprise of all who knew Bonaparte’s 


want of credit with the monied interest, there seemed no de- 


ficiency of financial means. The flight of the king, however, 
had been so sudden, that he left two millions of the public 
money in the hand of the provincial receivers ; the customary 
collections of the revenue also went on; and individuals, 
zealous in the cause, came forwards with voluntary aid. 

Plan of the Campaign. — We pass over the long details of 
the different corps and of their position at the commencement 
of hostilities, as these are matters of comparatively little in- 
terest ; and we omit, in like manner, the pompous recapitu- 
lation of the numbers armed and about to be armed, because 
such enumerations serve no other purpose than to mislead the 
reader: the whole being marked by the habitual exaggeration 
of Bonaparte, and by an evident wish that France and Europe 


_ should consider him as justified in the adventurous project of 


maintaining his crown by force of arms. A _ similar censure 
must, we apprehend, be passed on the long course of reason- 
ing with which (p. 40. e¢ seg.) he enlarges on the expediency of 
fortifying great cities, and on the practicability of Paris and 
Lyons being defended by the inhabitants and a corps of 
gunners, while the regular armies of the kingdom should 


manceuvre in their vicinity. _Hamburgh, it is true, was thus 


defended by Davoust, but that city has a more than usual 
strength of position. Citizens half disciplined may, indeed, 
perform garrison-duty, and the want of high grounds may 
be supplied by partial inundations: but the circuit of defence 
in such a metropolis as Paris is evidently too great, and liable 
to all the disadvantages of extensive entrenchments ; — disad- 
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vantages so often and so fatally experienced by the Austrians 
in their contests with the French. 

The month of May was passed by Bonaparte in meditating 
whether he should allow the whole of the allied force to unite, 
and, relinquishing Flanders, Picardy, and Champagne, await 
them in the vicinity of Paris; or whether he should assume 
the offensive, and assail the Prussians and British before the 
arrival of the Austrians and Russians. ‘The former plan would 
have given him until the middle of August to augment his 
forces, but it involved the evacuation of one of the fairest 
portions of the French territory; while the latter was con- 
genial both to his system of tactics and the national im- 
petuosity. The Prussians and British had indeed 190,000 
men in the Netherlands, while the French could muster only 
130,000: but if (p.61.) a thousand British were equal to a 
thousand French, the case was far otherwise with the Bel- 
gians, and the chief part of the Prussians and Hanoverians : 
the Allies, moreover, were under a divided command, and 
might (it was hoped) be attacked in detail; the French con- 
cealing their concentration, and directing by rapid marches a 
superior force against the hostile cantonments. 

Operations commenced. — Nothing, it must be allowed, could 
surpass the judgment and activity with which the concentration 
of the French army was conducted. The garrisons on the 
frontier sent forwards detachments in such positions as to 
create a belief that the army was forming on the left; so that on 
the 14th of June the assemblage was completed at Beaumont 
and its vicinity, without being discovered by the Prussians or 
the British. On the evening of that day, Bonaparte issued to 
his army an order recounting their former victories ; and he led 
them forwards at four o’clock, next morning, in the direction 
of the enemy: pointing his first attacks against the Prussians, 
both because they were nearest, and because the circumspect 
character of the British commander suggested the idea that 
the troops under his command would advance to aid their 
allies with less expedition than the adventurous Prussians. 

The advance of the French on the 15th took place in 
several columns, and a march of more than twenty miles pro- 
duced actions between their van and the Prussian outposts. 
At night, the army bivouacked in several positions, of which 
the central point was Charleroi. ‘They were now sufliciently 
near to the Allies to reckon with certainty on a general action 
on the next day, unless the Prussians oes to fall back and 
take a position in the vicinity of Genappe or Waterloo. 
Such, donbtless, would have been the determination of the 
Duke of Wellington: but Blucher, impatient to fight, had 
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ordered his troops to concentrate at Ligny, (only 11 miles 
from Charleroi,) although aware that it was doubtful whether 
the whole could assemble quickly, or the British come up in 
time to co-operate with him. ‘The French, beginning their 
march at an early hour, arrived in the forenoon in sight of 
the Prussians, and Bonaparte was enabled to survey the 
position chosen by his veteran opponent: he found it covered 
in front by a ravine, but. saw that the eminences, on which 
the battalions were drawn up, exposed them to the havock of 
artillery; while the right, ending at the high road leading to 
Brussels, had no protection but such as the sanguine imagin- 
ation of Blucher had anticipated from the arrival of his Eng- 
lish auxiliaries. ‘The number of the Prussian army, however, 
was very great, being not less than 80,000 men, all eager to 
fight and avenge the wrongs of their country. ‘This force 
Bonaparte attacked between two and three o’clock; in the 
hope that, when it had been fatigued and disordered by a 
long contest in front, a corps detached from Ney’s army 
might outflank its right, and take it in the rear. The ob- 
stinate and sanguinary battle of Ligny has already been 
described in our pages (Number for September, 1816,): it 
lasted till nearly nine at night, and ended, not in the flight 
of the Prussians, but in the evacuation of their position after 
a very heavy loss. Ney, fully occupied by our troops at 
Quatre Bras, was altogether unable to detach a corps against 
the Prussians; and, though it happened that a body of more 
than 20,000 men marched from his rear towards the army of 
Napoleon, they were sent back by him without being called 
into action. The loss of the French at Ligny is stated at only 
7000 men, and does not actually appear to have exceeded 
10,000, or the half of that of the Prussians: so much were 


‘the former protected by sinuosities of the ground, while the 


Prussians stood on a slope exposed to all the shot, which, if 
it missed their first line, generally struck their reserve. 

We come next to the operations of Ney; who, like 
Grouchy, is blamed by Bonaparte for the commission of the 
most important faults. In the night between the 15th and 
16th, Ney, who commanded the French force on the left, 
was ordered to push on at day-break towards Quatre Bras, a 
distance of ten miles; to pass that post; and to occupy a 
cavalry position on the Brussels road. He set out early on 
his march, but heard on the way a cannonade on his right 
in the direction of Bonaparte’s army; which, joined to a re- 
port that the English and Prussians had effected a junction in 
that quarter, made him suspend his advance until the receipt 
of a fresh order. This order came, and reiterated the com- 
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mand of the night: but it was now noon, and the position of 
Quatre Bras was not attacked till between two and three 
o’clock, when the different divisions of our army began suc- 
cessively to arrive. The battle of Quatre Bras, fought 
without plan on either side, and consisting of a series of un- 
connected attacks, has already been described in our Number 
for September, 1816. To the French it afforded a striking 
and unexpected proof of the firmness of our men; and to 
the Duke of Wellington it caused the greatest regret that his 
infantry should, from the precipitancy of Blucher, have been 
obliged to stand an action without the support of cavalry or 
artillery. The loss is (p. 107.) very unfairly stated by 
Bonaparte, but was, we believe, about 5000 men on either 
side. The indecisive issue of the action was attributed by 
Ney to the removal of D’Erlon’s corps of 20,000 men from 
his rear to the vicinity of Ligny; and it has been much can- 
vassed whether that march took place by order of Bonaparte, 
or was the spontaneous act of D’Erlon on hearing a cannon- 
ade to his right. We look in vain in these Memoirs for a 
solution of this difficulty: but M. Fleury de Chaboulon, 
whiose historical sketch of Bonaparte we shall shortly report, 
and who certainly had no intention of judging his Imperial 
master unfavourably, asserts that Bonaparte did give the 
order, and that his object was to direct that corps against 
the rear of the Prussians; a manceuvre intrusted to another 
corps when it was found that D’Erlon advanced slowly, and 
was besides wanted in the direction of Quatre Bras. 

Battle of Waterloo. —The 17th of June, though not 
marked by a battle, was of great importance from the move- 
ments on both sides. The Prussians having retired in the 
night, Bonaparte appointed Grouchy with 36,000 men to 
follow them, and impede their junction with the English ; 
while he sent at an early hour instructions to Ney to press 
on the Duke of Wellington. Proceeding at noon to Quatre 
Bras, Napoleon was surprized to find that his order to 
Ney was not executed; and he was told by the Marshal that, 
knowing the English to have been greatly reinforced in the 
night, he had not deemed it advisable to expose his troops to 
a new contest. This delay, whatever may be pretended in 
these Memoirs, caused no material injury; for our army was 
too strong and in too hig order to dread any attack from 
Ney until reinforced by Bonaparte. The_latter, as usual, 
joined his van, followed our march, and questioned with 
eagerness such of our officers as happened to fall into his 
hands. THe reached the vicinity of Waterloo between six 
and seven in the evening, and, the weather being foggy, 
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directed the field-pieces of his van to be discharged at our 
rear; when the increased number of guns, with which we 
answered the fire, convinced him that our main body was 
posted behind the eminences of Mont St. Jean. The even- 
ing closed, and left our vigilant antagonist in doubt whether 
we meant to retreat in the night or wait a battle on the next 
day. Accustomed to be awakened on these anxious occasions 
at intervals of two hours, Bonaparte went out at two o’clock 
in the morning to observe our army, and pursue our rear if we 
retreated: but all was silent, and the sky resplendent with the 
fires of our bivouacks. Other officers sent to reconnoitre re- 
turned to head-quarters, and confirmed the opinion that our 
army had made no movement. A farther dispatch was now 
(four o ’clock) sent off to Grouchy, repeating the instructions 
of the previous evening; viz. that a general engagement was 
about to take place with the English, and that he ought 
forthwith to detach a division to the left, following afterward 
with his main body. Rain had fallen very heavily in the 
night, and the ground was so wet that the artillery and 
cavalry could not manceuvre: but at five o’clock the weather 
cleared up, the ground became less impassable every hour, 
and Bonaparte calculated that the interval necessary to pre- 
pare for battle would afford time for the movement of 
Grouchy towards him. 

On taking a hasty repast at eight o’clock, he expressed him- 
self to his Generals with confidence as to the issue; and he soon 
afterward received a report that, in the course of an hour, the 
road would be sufficiently dry to allow the artillery to act. 
He now paid his Generals the compliment of asking their 
opinion on the mode of conducting the engagement. Several, 
unacquainted with the high discipline of our troops, urged 
that they should be attacked at once in front: but those who 
had fought against us in Spain asserted that our infantry was 
more formidable than their countrymen supposed, and that 
the plan should be to turn our intrenchments. Bonaparte 
now rode out, and reconnoitred our line, but saw no trace 
of redoubts; and as to our numbers it was impossible to cal- 
culate shen, from their concealed position. He decided, 
however, on directing the chief attack on our left, because it 
was apparently less str ong; and because he hoped thus to cut 
off our communication with the Prussians, while he kept open 
his own with Grouchy. He now dictated the order of battle, 
which was carried forthwith to the different corps, and the 
troops were drawn out in line before 11 o’clock. Ney, ap- 

inted to command the attack, sent word that all was ready, 
and that he waited only for ‘the signal to advance; when 
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Bonaparte, who had taken his station on a rising ground, 
perceived, at some miles to the east, a dark mate which 
appeared to him like troops. His staff-officers differed with 
him in opinion as to their being Prussians or French, but it 
was soon understood to be the van of Bulow’s division of 
20,000 men marching to the aid of the English. It therefore 
became indispensable to detach a corps to the right to oppose 
this new enemy, so that the forces operating against our army 
were reduced to 60,000 men. ‘The action at Hougoumont is 
described with fairness, and the gallantry of our troops is 
acknowleged: but this conflict was little more than a feint to 
draw off our attention from the grand attack on our left and 
centre, which became serious towards one o’clock; the bat- 
teries opening on our position, and Bonaparte watching from 
his eminence the movements about to take place in our line. 
He saw that our right remained stationary, but that a grand 
charge of cavalry was preparing on our left: it was made 
forthwith, caused the repulse of a column of French infantry, 
and took two eagles and some field-pieces: but, a moment 
afterward, a brigade of French Cuirassiers attacked our horse 
with all the advantage of fresh troops, and recovered their 
guns. Repeated charges of infantry and cavalry ensued ; 
and, though we can hardly expect the hostile General to 
acknowlege their almost uniform failure, he admits (p. 151.) 
that after three hours’ fighting little ground was won except 
the advanced position of La Haye Sainte. He denies the im- 
putation of over-caution as to his own person: having ridden, 
he says, during this obstinate conflict, through the French 
lines, exposed to our artillery and musketry, and saw General 
Devaux, who commanded the artillery of the guard, fall at 
his side. 

Passing over the unfounded allegation of disorder prevail- 
ing in our army, we shall confine ourselves to facts within 
the knowlege of Napoleon himself. It was now four o'clock; 
no intelligence had been received of Grouchy, and the Prus- 
sians under Bulow were coming into action: before five 
o’clock, their firing became warm and destructive: they 
pressed towards the centre of the fight, and sent their bullets 
to the spot on which Bonaparte stood. A strong body of 
the French Guards and a battery of 24 field-pieces were there- 
tore sent against them, and succeeded, after a very severe 
conflict, in checking their progress. Meanwhile, on the side 
of the British, the extreme of the enemy’s right had out- 
flanked our left ; and at five o’clock a body of French 
Cuirassiers, commanded by General Milhaud, ascended the 


rising ground in front of our line. ‘Their repeated charges 
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led (p. 156.) to the temporary abandonment of one or two 
of our batteries, and caused the cry of Victory! to be echoed 
throughout the French line. ‘ These attacks,’ said Bona- 
parte to Soult, ‘ are too soon by an hour, but we must sup- 

rt what is done.’ He ordered a body of Cuirassiers, com- 
manded by Kellerman, (the son of the veteran General,) to 
support the attacking cavalry: but this did not suffice for 
French impetuosity ; and the Cuirassiers were followed by the 
heavy cavalry of the Guard commanded by Guyot, whom 
Bonaparte endeavoured to recall, for these troops were meant 
to be his reserve, but they were already engaged. 

We are now arrived at the most arduous part of the con- 
test. The French cavalry in the field exceeded the number 
of 12,000 select troops, and regiment after regiment rushed 
on our lines: they were resisted less by our horse, who had 
orders to retire, than by our squares of infantry; who, how- 
soever harassed and thinned, were no where disordered, and 
inflicted such a loss on their assailants that Bonaparte after- 
ward declared (Chaboulon’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p.217.) that 
‘ his cavalry was, in a manner, massacred.’ From this time, 
it became evident that, even if the Prussian main body did 
not come up, the farther attacks of the French against us 
could lead to no decisive success. It was now seven o’clock, 
and Bonaparte could not fail to see that fresh bodies of Prus- 
sians were advancing: but he still reckoned on the arrival of 
Grouchy, and ventured, with his characteristic confidence, to 
bring forwards against the English the last stay of his army, 
the Foot-Guards, supporting them by the infantry that had 
been engaged in the early part of the day at Hougoumont. 
The Imperial Guards marched forwards, but no general at- 
tack took place; four battalions advanced opposite to our 
centre in the vicinity of La Haye Sainte, and, after a warm 
contest, restored the battle on that spot: eight battalions, all 
that now remained in reserve, followed their comrades; and 
Bonaparte has the hardihood (p. 168.) to insinuate that the 
British army, which had already repelled so many attacks, 
would have been broken as soon as this slender corps should 
attack it. By this time, however, Blucher had reached the 
extremity of the French line, effected an opening, and ob- 
<5 his opponents to press on each other: the Duke of 

ellington, now assuming the offensive, pushed on 2000 
cavalry to separate the French left from its centre, and 
moved forwards hiswhole line. The disorderof the French then 
became dreadful; and retreat was unavoidable, though hard] 
practicable, the Prussians under Bulow out-flanking the right 
wing and pressing on the high road. Cavalry, artillery, and 


infantry 
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infantry were now mingled together, all rushing towards 
Genappe; a part along the high road, and others, with their 
leader and his disordered Guard, through the fields. ‘The 
sun had set, but the moon shone bright, and afforded the 
Prussian cavalry ample opportunity of avenging the fate of 
their comrades. 

Bonaparte’s Observations on the Campaign. — To the narra- 
tive are subjoined (p. 186.) a series of observations, all or al- 
most all marked by the confident and exaggerating style of a 
person long accustomed to command. Here the great difficulty, 
and one which without a previous knowlege of facts would be 
almost insurmountable, is to separate the true from the false ; 
and, amid a number of misrepresentations, to select the pre- 
cious hints which can be conveyed only by a director of 
operations. ‘The Ex-imperial author is perfectly justified in 
saying that he had gained an important advantage by his 
rapid advance on the 15th of June, and still more by fighting 
separately and disordering the Prussian army on the 16th: 
but how absurd is the assertion that the English were twice 
on the point of losing the battle of Waterloo, when, after all 
the attacks made on our squares, and all the loss that we in- 
curred, (about 10,000 men, previously to the arrival of the 
Prussian main body,) our line was unshaken, and in a state to 
repel the final charge of the French reserve. Had it even 
happened that our left wing had been driven back, a new 
position for it was provided, with its left leaning on the 
forest of Soignes. 

Few new facts or specific communications are given in these 
details, except such as (p. 196.) that Napoleon’s intention was to 
withhold a part of the cavalry of his Guard from attacking 
until after six o’clock, when they were to be supported by the 
Foot-Guards and field-pieces. As he lays great stress on the 
probable result of an attack thus combined, we refer our 
readers to the Historical Sketch of the Campaign of 1815 by 
the Prussian General Miuffling; (M. R. April, 1817, p. 100.) 
who, while he regrets the deficiency of our army in light 
troops for detached service, pronounces it to be the fittest of 
any in Europe for standing a close contest: ‘ no soldiers,” 
he adds, ‘ are so well armed or so exclusively trained for the 
purpose of giving battle.’ Moreover, at the hour when 
Bonaparte doomed us to discomfiture, our artillery was unim- 
paired; a part of our cavalry was still fresh; and our right 
wing had suffered comparatively little, and was about to take 
that concave position which enabled it soon afterward to pour 
its flank fire on the advancing enemy. How much better 
would it have been for the author of these Memoirs to have 
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acknowleged at once that any advantages gained by the 
French were partial; that neither Ney nor Friant, nor any of 
the Generals engaged, had seen our whole line; and that an 
attack made by the French reserve, whether at five, or at six, 
or at seven o’clock, would have been founded not on a direct 
prospect of success, but on the general supposition that men 
so long engaged must labour under a considerable disadvan- 
tage when assailed by fresh troops. The truth comes out 
indirectly and reluctantly in the last page of these Memoirs ; 
where, in contradicting the well-known pamphlet given some 
years ago to the public under the name of “ Manuscrit de 
Ste. Heline,” Bonaparte adds, ‘in other times the French 
would have gained the victory; which, indeed, the obstinate 
and unyielding bravery of the English troops alone prevented 
them from obtaining.’ 

Conduct of Marshal Grouchy. — To the mismanagement of 
this General, still more than to that of Ney, we here find 
Napoleon imputing the disastrous issue of the campaign ; 
and he alleges that this officer might have pressed the Prus- 
sians much more closely on the 17th, and have marched on 
the next day as soon as they did to the field of battle at 
Waterloo. Grouchy has published an explanation of his 
conduct; and the facts of the case are briefly these. After 
the loss of the battle of Ligny, the Prussians passed the night 
at a short distance from the field; and, beginning their retreat 
at an early hour, they arrived before the evening at Wavres, 
a small town situated ‘fully sixteen miles from Ligny. Though 
they were not pursued by the French, this retrograde march 
was attended with ual confusion ; partly from the heavy 
rains, and partly from the multitude of men, horses, and 
carriages, that encumbered the roads. ‘he enemy, however, 
having gained at Ligny nothing but the field of battle, and 
Bonaparte being eager to march his main body to the left 
against the English, "Grouchy did not set out in pursuit of 
the Prussians until noon ; by which time they were at the 
distance of eight or ten miles. ‘Their numbers were so great 
as to mislead the inhabitants of the country, from whom the 
French sought information; and Grouchy, possessing little 
discrimination as to reports, ‘instead of marching straight to 
Wavres, turned to Gembloux on his right, and was not ap- 
prized till six in the evening that he had mistaken the direc- 
tion of the Prussian main body. At that hour his troops 
were taking rest and refreshment, and he committed a second 
fault in postponing their march till the next morning. The 
following day proved rainy, the roads were wretched, and, 
by a delay wholly at variance with the habits of the French 
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or the plans of Bonaparte, the troops under Grouchy were not 
in motion till after nine o’clock: whereas the Prussians, as early 
as four o’clock, had detached Bulow from Wavres, in the 
direction of Waterloo. They also experienced inclement 
weather and miserable roads, being obliged to occupy more 
than ten hours in conveying their artillery a distance of ten 
miles. Some time afterward, a farther and more numerous 
body, led by Blucher, followed on the same road; a measure 
which, says Bonaparte, would never have been adopted, if 
Grouchy’s army had been in sight and threatened an attack. 
To complete the disappointment, one of the officers dis- 
patched by Bonaparte on the morning of the 18th, with 
notice of the approaching battle, did not reach Grouchy; 
who, learning only at four o’clock the urgency of the Em- 
peror for his aid, conceived that his best plan was to fol- 
low up the attack already begun on the Prussian force at 
Wavres, considering it as their main body, and having no 
idea that the latter had marched to Waterloo. Stull, supposing 
Grouchy to have marched early, and to have reached the 
vicinity of Waterloo as soon as Blucher, the result would 
have been only that he might have covered the retreat of the 
French, who had already lost 20,000 men in the battle; and 
who would, even after the junction, have been considerably in- 

ferior to the Allies. 
After so long a period of retirement, it was natural to 
imagine that the lapse of time and the lessons of misfortune 
would have moderated, or, to use an expression of his own, 
retrempé the character of the ex-Emperor: but nothing of 
the kind appears from the present Memoirs: which contain 
no acknowlegement of past errors, nor any tribute to the 
generalship of his adversaries, but repeated assertions that, 
had not accidental causes prevented, his boldest schemes 
would have been crowned with success. He censures not 
only Grouchy, Ney, and Vandamme, but Blucher and Wel- 
lington; the latter of whom, in his opinion, committed a 
great imprudence in standing a general engagement at Wa- 
terloo. Had the weather been fair during the night, the 
French, we are told, would have begun the battle, and have 
decided it before the arrival of the Prussians: but, in the case 
of dry weather and good roads, the Prussian corps under 
Bulow would have reached the field of battle by eleven o’clock 
instead of four, and Blucher afew hours afterward. Next, as 
to the chance of support from Grouchy, can it be deemed pro- 
bable that a force of 36,000 men should have been allowed to 
march across the country, without a corresponding movement 
on the part of the far greater army opposed to it by the Prus- 
slans? A campaign, said Frederick If., is little else than a 
series 
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series of mistakes: but the ex-Emperor puts in the scale only 
those that operated against him, instead of admitting that 
the efforts of his opponents were enfeebled by similar causes ; 
and that, if we strike a fair balance, the result was exactly 
such as he might have anticipated from incurring so great a 
hazard with an inferior force. As well might the Duke of 
Wellington assert that, had the Prussians come up earlier, 
the French would have been defeated in the afternoon; or 
that, had there not existed disquietude about Brussels, his 
troops at Halle (18,000 men) might have joined him on the 
evening of the 17th, and have won the battle without the aid of 
Blucher. Nothing, it was evident, but a miracle could have pre- 
vented the overthrow of Bonaparte, whether he began hostilities 
inthemiddle of June, when the Prussians and the Britishalready 
out-numbered the French, or waited till the middle of July, when 
the arrival of the Austrians and the Russians would have doubled 
the superiority of the Allies. Equally vain would it have 
been to await the Allies at Paris, relinquishing a third of the 
French territory, and being, after all, unable to defend the 
capital. In short, no other resistance could have been effectual 
than that of the nation collectively: but the French were 
sick of war; and, with the exception of the military, adverse 
to Bonaparte. 

We decline to dwell on the papers in the Appendix, which 
consist of documents illustrative of the text; and we should not 
have again trodden the ground of Waterloo, had it not been 
for the unusual interest presented by the relation of the 
principal actor. ‘The strictures on the pretended “ Manuscrit 
de Ste. Helene” contain several curious facts concerning the life 
of Bonaparte : but we must confine our remarks to the general 
impression produced on us by this work. The mind which it 
discloses is, in a great measure, that of a military and political 
adventurer ;—a mind certainly of great invention and ac- 
tivity, but far too ready to contemplate the favourable side 
of circumstances, and to incur hazards which an opponent 
of talents, such as Clairfait, Suwarraw, or Wellington, would 
have been able, we think, to have made the source of dis- 
comfiture. Wonderful as were the successes of Bonaparte, 
he who analyzes their causes will discover that much was 
owing to the incapacity of his adversaries, to their antiquated 
system of tactics, and to that general backwardness and want 
of combination in the continental nations, which must have 
struck every observant Englishman who has travelled. How 


much is it to be regretted that one whose career was so ~ 


ernicious, and marked by so lavish a sacrifice of human 
blood, should not have been driven from the scene at an ear- 


dier date, —at Arcola, in Egypt, or at Marengo! After 


having: 
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having surmounted the dangers of his early years, arrived 
at sovereign power, and acquired the disposal of all the 
military means of France, a man of such vigour and enter- 
prize became in the highest ~— dangerous, and was scarcely 
to be overcome but by the effects of his own extravagance. 
His character, at least the false and secret part of it, is still 
very imperfectly understood by the French; who, whatever may 
be our estimate of their penetration, have little skill in de- 
tecting duplicity, or in pursuing a wayward mind through 
the mazes of Italian artifice. At present, indeed, such in- 
vestigations are of secondary interest: lost as Napoleon now 
is to active life, our chief interest with regard to him is as a 
narrator of the past; and what shall we say of him who 
carries hyperbole to such a length as to assert (p. 63.) that 
‘ he fought and fought successfully in the spring of 1814, with 
40,000 men against 250,000? We are thus obliged to close 
our report by lodging an impeachment against the ex-Km- 
peror in his new character; and by regretting that the man 
who is best qualified to write the military and political history 
of his age, and best fitted to explain the causes of the in- 
feriority of other continental nations to the French, has made 
his debut with a work that certainly possesses interest, but is 
disfigured by assertions so much calculated to impair the credit 
of his subsequent publications. 





Art. IV. The Aneis of Virgil. Translated by Charles Sym- 
mons, D.D. of Jesus College, Oxford. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1). Is. 
Boards. Hailes, &c. 1820. 


WE receive with pleasure and satisfaction this new, hand- — 

"some, and more accessible edition of Dr. Symmons’s 
translation of the Afneis; to which, on its first appearance, 
we devoted all the attention and space which its merits and 
the interest of its subject demanded, and much more than we 
are usually enabled to bestow on any of the multifarious produc- 
tions of our press. It has, therefore, the fewer calls on our notice 
in its new garb; and that those calls are not enforced by any 
essential deviations from its original costume, the ensuing sen- 
tences from the additional preface will evince. ‘ The alter- 
ations,’ says Dr. S., ‘ which I have been induced to make, 
are not either so numerous, or of so important a nature, as 
sensibly to affect the great body of the poem; and it is be- 
lieved that the possessors of the former edition will not regard 
the value of their property as materially diminished in con- 
sequence of the small verbal changes which may be discover- 
able in this.’ 


After 
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After this declaration, we shall allot the little time, which 
we consider to be required of us, to a short notice of the new 
preface, rather than to any farther discussions of the text. — 
First, then, we sympathize most cordially in those feelings of 
natural pride which a father must entertain, in recording the 
valuable assistance received from the learning and abilities of 
his son: feelings which Dr. S. has expressed with just dignity 
and truth. — He next proceeds to acknowlege his obligations 
to his critics; and on this subject, as far as we are the critics 
to whom he refers, without naming them, we shall merely say 
that he does us no more than justice in supposing a pure lite- 
rary feeling to have been the sole cause of the labour, which 
we cheerfully employed in the critique on his version of the 
/Eneid. With regard to the value of the favourable remarks 
there offered on various portions of his work, we can only ob- 
serve that we are not the proper judges of that value; and, as 
he has specified but one of the objections which we made to his 
style, (namely, the too large number of Latinized words which 
we supposed it to contain, ) to that objection only we can return. 
The question, then, is not whether Dryden used too many 
or too few of these words, but whether the use of them by 
Dr. Symmons has not, in many instances, given a cramped 
and pedantic effect to his phraseology. Without a much 
more ample induction of fresh particulars than we have room 
or leisure to detail at present, we are aware that we can add 
nothing to the confirmation of our former opinion: but we 
are bound to state that we retain it, on the grounds adduced in 
our former review. 

At page 57. of the original preface, we have remarked an 
interesting passage, and breathing a high literary spirit, which 
we did not present to our readers before, and therefore will 
offer it now. 

¢ The names alone of Vicars and Ogilby (the Jatter of whom 
has equally violated the muse of Homer and of Virgil) will super- 
sede the necessity of any further notice of their performances : 
but the work of Lord Lauderdale is of a much higher character, 
and is intitled to considerable respect. Though finished before 
Dryden commenced his Virgilian undertaking, its publication was 
subsequent to that great man’s, and did not take place till after 
the decease of its noble author, when it was offered to his memory 
by the just regard of his family. Dryden, to whom it was com- 
municated in manuscript by Lord Lauderdale, availed himself 
very largely of its beauties; having transplanted from it not fewer 
than 370 entire verses into his own page, beside more than double 
that number which he has made his own at the expence of no 
very laborious variation. On this particular topic, I may observe 
that Pitt has acknowleged his obligation to Dryden for 60 of his 

19 lines ; 
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lines ; and that I am not conscious of standing indebted to either 
of my predeeessors for the loan of a single verse. Similar thoughts 
will sometimes suggest, to different writers in the same language, 
a similarity or even an identity of expression: but, wherever I 
have detected the property of another in my pages, I have studi- 
ously relinquished it, not from the affectation of originality, but 
from a wish to offer to the public nothing which was not new, and, 
as it was professed to be, my own. On the subject of a coinci- 
dence of rhymes I shall say nothing, as it is a coincidence which 
must necessarily occur in almost innumerable instances.’ 


A vignette adorns the title-pages of these volumes, intend- 
ing to give us, from a gem, the “head of the Mantuan bard : 
but we “apprehend from the laurelled and flowing hair, and 
from the delicacy of the features, that it is rather a represent- 
ation of Apollo. 








Art. V.. The Commemoration of Handel, the Second Edition, 
and other Poems: to whichis added, A Prospectus of a Trans- 
lation of Virgil, partly Original, and partly altered from Dry- 
den and Pitt, with Specimens. By John Ring. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 

NDOUBTEDLY we might hold ourselves excused from notic- 
ing this re-publication, both on account of its principal 
contents having already attracted our attention, and for another 
very sound reason, with which the author himself has now 
furnished us. In reply to our strictures on his Specimens of 

a New Translation of Virgil*, he has indulged in some angry 

and even abusive remarks ; and, especially, he has ventured to 

insinuate a charge of partiality in the M.R., to which sup- 
posed bias he attributes the preference avowed for Dr. Sym- 
mons’s version to those portions of his own which are yet 
before the public. This is an insinuation which we can 
receive only with the calmest disdain: but we wonder that an 
obvious cause for his unworthy suspicion did not occur to 

Mr. Ring. Is it not extremely possible that he may deceive 

himself, by the all-powerful suggestions of self-love, and 

really be unreasonable in imagining that his own translation 
is superior to that of his rival ?—Mr. Ring, however, shall no 
longer complain of our not resting the cause on quotation; 
and we will here enable our readers to judge for themselves, 
instead of relying, as we ventured to hope in the present case 
they might do, on our opinion. 

For once, we will violate the French canon, and begin with 
the end. The concluding passage of the Atneid is thus altered 
by Mr. Ring from Pitt’s translation : 





* See Review, vol. Ixxxvill. p. 211. 
‘ Awhile 
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‘ Awhile the hero, touch’d with gen’rous woe, 
His hand repress’d, and gaz’d upon the foe. 
The plaintive strain began to soothe his mind, 
Now, now to mercy more and more inclin’d ; 
When, lo! by chance, the golden belt he spied, 
The belt of Pallas, glitt’ring at his side, 
Which Turnus seiz’d when he despoil’d the slain, 
And bore the hostile ensign through the plain. 
With pensive look the melancholy chief 
Surveys the sad memorial of his grief ; 
Then, stern and terrible in wrath, he cries, 
Flames, while he spoke, came flashing from his eyes, 
Thou wretch accurst! canst thou to grace pretend, 
Clad in the trophies of my hapless friend ? 
Go, then, to him a destin’d victim go! 
’T is Pallas, Pallas, gives the fatal blow! 
And thus thy guilt atone. The hero said, 
And in his bosom plung’d the shining blade. 
Prostrate he fell ; the chilly hand of death 
Relax’d his frame, and stopt his vital breath: 
His spirit groans, o’erwhelm’d with mighty woe, 
And flies, indignant, to the shades below.’ 


We must refer to Pitt’s translation, and indeed to that of 
Dryden, in order to shew how little Mr. Ring has altered or 
added in this passage: but we may state that the first and third 
couplets are verbatim the same with Pitt; that the seventh 
only substitutes * my hapless friend’ for ‘ my dear murder’d 
friend ;” and that the eighth reads 

‘ Go, then, to him a destin’d victim go!’ 
instead of 
‘¢ Go, then, a victim to his spirit, go!” 
In couplet the ninth, we have 


‘ And thus thy guilt atone. The hero said, 
And in his bosom plung’d the shining blade,’ 


in the room of 


‘¢ Thus is his ghost aton’d. The hero saad, 
And buried in his breast the furious blade.” 


From this brief comparison, we are prepared to contend 
that, in all the altered lines above quoted, Mr. Ring has 
enfeebled the translation of Pitt; while the only remaining 
line of energy in his version, 


‘ Flames, while he spoke, came flashing from his eyes,’ 


is taken from Dryden, word for word. 
16 We 
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We now come to an examination of Mr. Ring’s original 
lines. 
Couplet the second : 


‘ The plaintive strain began to soothe his mind.’ 


Can any thing be less appropriate than the expression plain- 
tive strain, when applied to the dying prayer of Turnus ? 

‘ Now, now to mercy more and more inclin’d, 
should have been mentioned among the adoptions, and per- 
haps improvements, from Pitt. 


‘ Which Turnus seiz’d when he despoil’d the slain, 
And bore the hostile ensign through the plain,’ 


This is not the sense of the original : 


© victum quem vulnere Turnus 
Straverat, atque humeris inimicum insigne gerebat.” 





Gerebat, the imperfect, signifies was then in the act of wearing. 
Mr. Ring refers it to the time when Turnus killed Pallas: 
but, if this cowd have been the poet’s meaning, he would have 
said gesserat, in opposition to sfraverat. Both "ryden and 
Pitt have preserved the true and obvious meaning of the 
original ; the latter, indeed, only altering the lines of the 
former : 


‘© Which from the dying youth the warrior tore, 
And the refulgent prize in triumph wore.” 


Equally falsified is the sense, and, we need hardly add, 
equally lost is the spirit of the subjoined: 


“© Tile, oculis postquam seevi monumenta doloris 
Exuviasque hausit, furiis accensus, et ira 
Terribilis.” 

‘ With pensive look the melancholy chief 
Surveys the sad memorial of his grief. 

In this redundant verbiage, in this truly “ melancholy 
music,” * who can descry a trace of the sevus dolor of the 
hero? Or what authority is there for the succession of pas- 
sions expressed by 


‘ Then, stern and terrible in wrath, he cries ?’ 


‘ Prostrate he fell; the chilly hand of death 
Relax’d his frame, and stopt his vital breath.’ 





* Of this phrase of Dryden, which Mr. Ring seems wholly un- 
able to appreciate, and of his own ‘ plaintive’ strains, we shall 


say more anon. 
Again 
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Again redundancy, and verbiage. 


‘ His spirit groans, o’erwhelm’d with mighty woe, 
And flies, indignant, to the shades below.’ 


Can any thing be more tame, more common-place ? With 
these hackneyed poetical stores, shades below, vital breath, plain- 
tive strains, &c. &c., Mr. Ring ae 

We will now enable our readers to decide whether there 
be not ample reason for preferring the style and spirit of 
Dr. Symmons’s version, to such a poor ineffectual mixture as 
the above : 


‘© Though fierce in arms, /Eneas softened stood ; 
Rolled his eyes round, and check’d the hand of blood. 
The more he paused, the more compassion stole 
On his touched heart, and melted in his soul : 

When, as his falchion drooped, (unhappy chance !) 
His friend’s known baldrick flashed upon his glance ; 
That spoil which, from the corse of Pallas torn, 
A fatal trophy, was by Turnus worn. 
Soon as the oe memorial smote his eye, 
The victor’s rage, with dreadful energy, 
Burst into flame: ‘ And shalt thou live to boast 
My friend’s dear spoils, and unatoned his ghost ? 
- Pallas —’tis Pallas who inflicts the blow ! 
He claims thy guilty blood, and immolates his foe.’ 

‘ Speaking he struck: and, with the furious sword, 
Life’s warm recesses in the breast explored. 

Straight the chill nerves relax: clouds veil the sight ; 
And the soul, groaning, springs in rage to night.” 


This we maintain (with some exceptions *) to be the pro- 
duction of an author as visibly superior in classical taste 
as in poetic energy, to the rival who has himself obtruded the 
comparison, here instituted, on our readers. Perhaps Mr. Ring 
will be satisfied with the present extent of this comparison: 
but we can assure him that it is fully in our power to prolong 
it, through almost every line of his olio of translation. When 
he endeavours to identify the literary spirit which prompted 
that olio, with the plagiarisms of Homer from preceding 
works, (of which we know nothing,) or with those of his own 
great original, we can only say with Solomon, “ Vanity of 
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vanities, all is vanity;”+ or, rather, that the confusion of — 


things so utterly different does little credit to any judgment. 





* The chief of these is the parenthetic phrase (“ unhappy 
chance!) Infelzx would, perhaps, best be rendered zll-omen’d. 

+ At page 159. Mr. Ring calls his own verses ‘ golden armour,’ 
and those of Dryden ‘ brass !’ 


We 
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We feel bound to lower something of Mr. Ring’s visible 
exultation, when he contrasts his own version of the famous 
simile of the nightingale with that of Dryden; and we ven- 
ture, then, to assert that the phrases ‘* unfeather’d innocence” 
and * melancholy music,” of Dryden, are in a style of poet- 
ical expression far above the reach of those drilled and disci- 
plined recruits from the rhyming Dictionary, which fill the 
ranks of Mr. Ring’s couplets. ‘ The Mother Nightingale,” * 
we will add, is more touching to our ears than the everlasting 
Philomela of modern verse: but, with these exceptions, our 
praise of Dryden on this occasion must be postponed to 
the praise of Mr. Ring, whose version of the passage we give 
entire, as the best specimen of his skill which we have seen. 


‘ So Philomela, from the poplar shade, 
Laments her loss through all the lonely glade; 
For ever doom’d her unfledg’d young to mourn, 
From the soft nest by barb’rous ploughmen torn. 
She moans, and perching on the plunder’d spray, 
Through the still night prolongs her melting lay ; 
In warbling notes incessantly complains, 
And fills the woodlands with her plaintive strains.’ 


Those who think with us, on the subject of poetical lan- 
guage, will easily discover our sentiments on the general cha- 
racter of this extract: but it is not, we contend, sufficient 
evidence that the author is capable of supplying any imagined 
vacancy in the list of classical translations; and we are forced 
to add that no passage in the Prospectus, altered or amended 
or re-written by the author, affords such evidence. 

Before we conclude this article, we must say that the re- 
print of the Commemoration of Handel, whatever merit it 
possesses +, has more strongly than ever convinced us of the 
utter inadequacy of this writer to the task of translating any 
considerable portion of Virgil with spirit and fidelity. We 
are also far from thinking that his alterations from his prede- 
cessors are invariably amendments. On the contrary, much 
is deteriorated in the same manner as we have already shewn. 

Besides the present specimens of Mr. Ring’s talents as an 
English poet, he has given us an opportunity of judging of 
his attainments as a Latin versifier. Now, although it may 
not be a necessary qualification for a translator of Virgil to 





* We scarcely feel it necessary to guard ourselves against the 
imputation of physical ignorance on this subject. We are speak- 
ing with the poets. 

+ We are not here called to discuss the shade or degree of that 
merit, but there are darts in our quiver ready to be discharged. 


Rey. Jan. 1821. 1D compose 
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compose well in Latin verse, yet, if such a translator com- 
poses very zl in the language of his original, we must take 
it as some sort of proof that he does not thoroughly appre- 
ciate the beauties of the style which he so woefully misrepre-. 
sents. For instance, in his Latin version of Psalm viii. : 


‘ Nomine quam totum prestas ingenTE per orbem !” 


*‘ How excellent is thy name in all the world!” Nomine 
ingenTE shews neither the classical ear nor the knowlege, 
nor the taste, of a scholar. Yet several of the lines in that 
version are better than any in the elegiac Epistle to Edward 
Harwood : 


‘ Solicttus, maestus, mcestam tibi mitTo camcenam. 


Mr. Ring, we see, has his own “ melancholy music,” on 
more occasions than one. 
Fueret, we presume, is a false print for fureret. 


‘ Jam tua non solito PROS® mens ardet amore.’ 


This line excites a strong suspicion in our minds ‘that the 
amor prose, or “ love of prosiness,” is no uncommon feeling 
with this author. 


‘ Gratia divino carmine nulla manet,’ 


we suspect not to be correct Latin. It should either be 
divino carmini, and thus spoil the verse, or divino in car- 
mine. 

‘ Ipsa probat refugi litera scripta manu.’ 


The litera scripta here sins against those correct canons 
of Latin verse, which the best MSS. and the best critics have 
joined to establish. 


‘ I Pegaso, vates, I super astra tuo.’ 


Mr. Ring’s Pégasus is lame in the off-foot before. He has 
taken too long a stride at starting. How he will get out of 
this difficulty, we cannot conjecture. 


“ Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet chimera.” 

At parting, we must admonish Mr. R. that the lip-honour 
which he pays to Dryden, in parts of his Prospectus, is con- 
tradicted by other passages; and that his vulgar vituperation of 
US, when we happen to doubt his pre-eminence over his rivals, 
is somewhat at variance with the complacency with which he 

uotes the brief and general commendation bestowed in the 
M.R. on the first edition of his poetical tribute to Handel. If 
our praise be accepted, as honest and judicious, is our cen- 

sure to be rejected as malignant and blundering ? 
14 ArT. 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq.; composed from 
his own Manuscripts, and other authentic Documents in the 
Possession of his Family, and of the African Institution. By 
Prince Hoare. With Observations on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical 
Criticisms, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
4to. pp. 524. 21.12s.6d. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1820. 


Ws: rejoice that we have at length to notice some authentic 

memoirs of a man whose life was a blessing to the age in 
which he lived, as well as a noble commentary on the excellence 
of that religion which he professed; and who fermed one of 
those instances, in which this country has been fertile, of men 
of family and fortune devoting themselves to the cause of hu- 
manity, and labouring with indefatigable enthusiasm for the 
communication of substantial knowlege and the diffusion of 
happiness. ‘To the energy of this great and good man, we 
are indebted almost exclusively for the liberation of the 
African slaves in England; and for the complete recognition 
of that antient and venerable doctrine, tha: ‘** England is too 
pure an air for slaves to breathe.” To him also we owe, 
in a very eminent degree, the ultimate abolition of the Eng- 
lish trade in slaves; and he well deserved the title with which 
he was hailed as * the father” of that cause in England. 
We shall have great pleasure in tracing the steps of such a 
favoured being through life; and our readers, we are sure, 
will participate not only in that satisfaction, but (we hope) in 
that benefit also which the contemplation of such an example 
is calculated to produce. 

Granville Sharp was born in the year 1735. His grand- 
father was the celebrated Archbishop Sharp; and his father 
was Archdeacon of Northumberland and one of the prebend- 
aries of Durham, to which dignities his elder brother John 
succeeded. At the age of fifteen, he was apprenticed to a 
Quaker linen-draper in London, of which transaction his own 
account is somewhat remarkable : 


‘ « Though my father,” he says, “‘ was a dignified clergyman 
of the church of England, and brought me up in the public pro- 
fession of that church, yet he was so far from being prejudiced 
against any man for being of a different persuasion trom himself, 
that he did not scruple to bind me as an apprentice to a Quaker, 
at the distance of nearly three hundred miles from home, though 
I was of so tender an age that I could not be supposed capable 
of discerning the propriety or impropriety of any difficult argu- 
ment that might be thrown in my way, and, consequently, was 
liable to receive prejudices of education even in favour of 


Quakerism. 
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* « After I had served about three years of my apprenticeship, 
my master the Quaker died, and I was turned over to a Presby- 
terian, or rather, as he was more properly called, an Independent. 
I afterward lived some time with an Irish Papist, and. also with 
another person, who, I believe, had no religion at all. 

‘ « This short history” of himself, he adds, may serve to 
‘remove any suspicion of” his “ being influenced by prejudice 
of education against any particular sect ;” and he grounds on it a 
rule of conduct which cannot be too warmly recommended to 
our notice : — “* This extraordinary experience,” he says, ‘ has 
taught me to make a proper distinction between the opinions of 
men and their persons. ‘The former I can freely condemn, with- 
out presuming to judge the individuals themselves. Thus free- 
dom of argument is preserved, as well as Christian charity, 
leaving personal judgment to Him to whom alone it belongs.” ’ 


While in this situation, a discussion with a Socinian in- 
duced him to cultivate the Greek language, for the purpose of 
reading the New Testament in the original; and a like con- 
troversy with a Jew impelled him to the study of the Hebrew. 
In 1758, his father died, and he then quitted business, and 
obtained a subordinate appointment in the Ordnance-office. 
In 1764 he was appointed a clerk in ordinary, and removed 
to the minuting branch. In 1765, he entered into a literary 
controversy with Dr. Kennicott; and in the same year oc- 
curred the case of Jonathan Strong, the negro, which instigated 
him to commence a thorough investigation of the rights of 
slaves in this country. This inquiry seems to have been 
the principal subject of his attention till the final decision of. 
the question in 1772, in the famous case of James Somerset ; 
when the proposition of Sergeant Davy that, “ as soon as a 
slave sets his toot on English ground, he becomes free,” was 
fully established by the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench. ve 

Shortly before this event, a question was agitated between 
the Crown and the Duke of Portland respecting some estates: 
in the north of England; to which Granville Sharp deemed 
that the Crown was at all events precluded from esta- 
blishing its claims by the lapse of time. He therefore entered 
into a correspondence with the Duke of Portland, and pub- 
lished a short pamphlet on the doctrine of ** nullum tempus 
occurrit regi ;” explaining the manner in which he considered 
that doctrine to be qualified and limited. ‘The following de- 
claration of his independence is truly manly : 


‘ « Although Iam a placeman, and indeed of a very inferior 
rank, yet I look on myself to be perfectly independent, because 
I have never yet been afraid to do and avow whatever I thought 
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just and right, without the consideration of consequences to 
myself: for, indeed, I think it unworthy of a man to be afraid 
of the world; and it is a point with me, never to conceal my 
sentiments on any subject whatever, not even from my superiors 
in office, when there is a probabilityof answering any good purpose 
hy it.’ 


His feelings on the subject of the rights of America were 
very strong and decided; and the iniquitous and impolitic 
war, which England commenced against that country, sub- 
jected to a severe test the principles of ndependence which he 
had avowed. At length, in the year 1775, after having re- 
quested and obtained three or four respites from the service of 
his office, finding that the war would be prosecuted with 
vigour, and that nothing could induce the ministers of the 
Crown to abandon their violent measures, he resigned his 
situation. A letter from his brothers, James and William 
Sharp, (the latter, the eminent surgeon,) written to him 
during his suspense previously to resignation, is an honourable 
testimony of their affection: 


‘ « Dear Brother Granville, London, Oct. 5. 1775. 
‘ « Many thanks for your very affectionate letter of the 26th of 
last month. We very much approve, here, of your asking a 
farther leave of absence. It will give you a little leisure, which 
you so very much want; and it will let you have a little enjoy- 
ment of the friends you see so seldom; and, above all, it may 
give some chance for a turn in public affairs: and of this I do not 
at all despair; but if it should be otherwise, and you should 
think it proper to give up your employment —I will now speak 
for my brother William as well as for myself — we are botlt ready 
and willing, and, God be thanked, at present adle, to take care 
that the loss shall be none to you; and all that we have to ask in 
return is, that you would continue to live amongst us as you have 
hitherto done, without imagining that you will, in such a situation, 
be burthensome to us, and also without supposing that it will then 
be your duty to seek employment in some other way of life ; for, 
if we have the needful amongst us, it matters not to whom it be- 
longs — the happiness of being together is worth the expense, if 
it answered no farther purpose. But I will go farther, I have no 
doubt but the mutual assistance we are of to each other, and the 
consequence we acquire by it, is more than adequate to an 
third employment we might reasonably hope could be obtained ; 
and, in case of the death of either party, much more would be 
lost to the family by your absence than perhaps might be pro- 
duced by other means. These are only a few reasons drawn up 
in haste, as they appear to me to enforce what I have said above ; 
but I trust you will have no occasion for it; it is not every part of 
office-duty you object to— you will, of course, refuse particular 
parts. It may pass on so till times come round — but if not, I 
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shall not be at all uneasy at the resignation, if what is now said 
shall be agreeable to yourself. 
‘ « Your sincerely affectionate Brother, 
‘ « JamMES SHARP.” 


‘ « Dear Granville, I mostfheartily approve of what my brother 
has written above; and I hope you will think of the matter as 
we do. 

‘ « Much love, as due, from your affectionate Brother, 
<< WILLIAM SHARP.”’ 


In the following year, 1776, his writings introduced him 
to the notice of General Oglethorpe, whose esteem was in- 
creased by acquaintance, and ripened into confidence and 
intimacy. We extract one of his earliest letters to Mr. 
Sharp, as a curious document; independently of its bein 
a memorial of an eminent man, a soldier of the old school, 
and whose name merits always to be mentioned with respect. 


¢ « Sir, Cranham Hall, Oct.13. 1776. 

‘ « With great pleasure I received the favour of yours of 
27th September, and since, several excellent tracts of your 
composing, which I have read with much satisfaction, as they all 
point to the great end of life, —the honour of God and love of 
our neighbour. You have, with great judgment, showed the 
threats of the Prophets against the slave-owners and slave- 
sellers. As I have not the happiness of being known to you, it 
is necessary to tell you Iam the person you will find mentioned 
in Harris’s Collections (the last edition in two fol.), andin Smollet’s, 
in Rolt, and all the histories of that time. 

‘ « My friends and I settled the colony of Georgia, and by 
charter were established trustees, to make laws, &c. We deter- 
mined not to suffer slavery there; but the slave-merchants, and 
their adherents, occasioned us not only much trouble, but at last 
got the then government to favour them. We would not suffer 
slavery (which is against the Gospel as well as the fundamental 
Jaw of England) to be authorized under our authority: we re- 
fused, as trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid crime. 
The Government, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to con- 
cur with what they thought unjust, took away the charter by 
which no law could be passed without our consent.’ — 

‘ « This cruel custom of a private man’s being supported in 
exercising more power over the man he affirms to have bought as 
his slave, than the magistrate has over him the master, is a 
solecism in politics. This, I think, was taken from the Romans. 
The horrid cruelty which that proud nation showed im all they 
did, gave such power to the masters of slaves, that they confused 
even the state. Decius Brutus, by the gladiators his slaves, de- 
fended the conspirators that killed the Dictator, Cesar. The 
cruelty of the slave-masters occasioned them to join Spartacus, 
who almost overturned Rome. -— Their laws were so severe, = 
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the masters’ power so horrid, that (Tacitus says) four hundred 
slaves, entirely innocent, were put to death, because two slaves 
had murdered their master ; and he justifies this step. A Roman 
threw his old and useless slaves into a pond, where he kept fish, 
to feed them up to an excellent taste ; and their laws did not 
contradict it. « 

‘ «T find in Sir Walter Rawleigh’s history of the Saracens, that 
their success, and the destruction of the Grecian and Persian 
empires, was chiefly owing to their having vast numbers of slaves, 
by whom all labour and husbandry were carried on. And, on the 
Mahometans giving freedom to all who professed their law, the 
multitude in every conquered province joined them. 

‘ « You mention an argument urged by Hume, that the Africans 
were incapable of liberty, and that no man capable of government 
was ever produced by Africa. What a historian! He must never 
have heard of Shishak, the great Sesostris, of Hannibal, nor of 
Tir-haka king of Ethiopia, whose very name frightened the mighty 
Assyrian monarch. (2 Kings, xix. 9.) Is it possible he never should 
have seen Herodotus, where the mighty works of the pyramids, 
remaining to this day, are mentioned; and, in the @AAEIA, the 
answer of the king of Ethiopia to Cambyses? In Leo, the 
African’s geographical description of Africa, he would have found 
that Africa had produced races of heroes. 

‘ « The Christian emperors would have qualified the laws for 
slavery; but the senate of Rome, in whom the old leaven of 
idolatry still prevailed, stopped such good designs. St. Austin, in 
‘ De Civitate Dei, mentions that idolatry was sunk into the 
marrow of the Romans ;— that the destruction of Rome by the 
Goths seemed to be a necessary dispensation of Providence to 
root out idolatry. The Goths, and all the northern nations, when 
converted to Christianity, abolished slavery. The husbandry was 
performed by men under the protection of the laws. Though 
some tenures of villeyn were too severe, yet the villeyns had the 
protection of laws; and their lords could not exact more than 
was by those laws regulated. (Bracton.) 

‘ « Spain and Portugal were subdued by the Moors: afterwards 
Portugal was recovered by the Christians. The Portuguese car- 
ried the war into Africa, discovered the sea-coast of Guinea, 
brought the unhappy natives away, and, looking on them as black 
heathens and hardly men, sold them for slaves. 

‘ « The Spaniards imitated them, and declared that Moors and 
Turks, taken in war, might be held as slaves. But the French 
still hold the noble law of the northern nations ; —_ allow no 
slaves in France: but, alas! it is too true, in their plantations, 
where the king’s will is the only law, Lewis the Fourteenth, by 
the ‘ Code-Noir,’ permits and regulates slavery. 

‘«T am exceeding glad that you have entered the lists in 
opposition to these horrors. It is a proper time to bring 
these abominable abuses under consideration; and if those who 
have the power of legislation will be admonished, and correct 
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them, it may save them and us from the justly-menaced de- 
struction. 
‘ « Your most obedient, &c. &c. 
« «© J, OGLETHORPE.’ 


With the General, Mr. Sharp zealously co-operated in fur- 
thering the discussion of a question, on which very learned 
and very honest men have entertained contrary opinions, the 
legality of impressing seamen in a time of war. Some of our 
first constitutional authorities, Foster, Lord Chatham, and 
Junius, have justified impressment on the ground of neces- 
sity; while others, and persons of considerable eminence, 
have considered it as violating one of the principal objects of 
political association, viz. personal security, and have most 
earnestly objected to it on the score of injustice and inhu- 
manity. It appears from Mr. Sharp’s minutes that, in 1779, 
“he had a long debate with Dr. Johnson upon this sub- 
ject; that Dr. Johnson said it was a condition necessarily at- 
tending that way of life, and that when men entered into it 
they must take it with all its circumstances; and, knowing 
this, it rhust be considered a voluntary service, like an inn- 
keeper, who knows himself liable to have soldiers quartered 
upon him.” On this doctrine, Mr. S. thus comments in his 
memorandum-book : 


‘ «JT have been told, that it is the common lot of the poor 
and laborious part of mankind to endure hardships and incon- 
veniences ; that the pressing and forcing them into service is no 
injustice, nor illegality, being nothing more than one necessary 
contingent circumstance of their low condition of life, in which 
they were bred; and that the cruelty rather rests with persons, 
who, like me, take notice of their grievances, and render them 
unhappy by persuading them that they are so. All this has been 
urged to me with such plausible sophistry, and important self- 
sufficiency of the speaker, as if he supposed that the mere sound 
of words was capable of altering the nature of things ; as if there 
were no distinction between good and evil, but the circumstances 
of persons, or occasions, might render it expedient or necessary 
to practise the one as well as the other. Thus the tyrant’s plea 
of necessity is made to remove all bounds of law, morality, and 
common right! But ‘ Woe be to them that cal! evil good, and good 
evil! Happy would it be for this nation, and the eternal souls 
of such as mislead it, if the feelings of the seamen and other la- 
borious poor had no other stimulation than the recital of their 
unhappy case by such poor advocates as myself! Are they not 
surely of the same blood ; have they not the same natural know- 
ledge of good and evil, to discern, and the same feelings to be 
sensible of injuries, as those who cause their sufferings ? 

« « Jt is to prevent and dissuade from acts of violence and in- 
justice, but surely not to aggravate the sense of them, that such 
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circumstances are noticed. Nay, it is charity towards the op- 
pressors, as well as the oppressed, to endeavour to convince them 
of their error; and how can this be done, but by speaking of the 
oppressions? It is even a crime to be silent on such occasions ; 
for the Scriptures command, ‘ Open thy mouth ; judge righteously, 
and plead the cause of the poor and needy.’ (Prov. xxxi. 9.) Nay, 
it is the cause of God himself, who has declared, ‘ For the op- 
pressor of the poor reproacheth his Maker ; but he that honoureth 
him, hath mercy on the poor.’ (Proverbs, xiv. 31.)” ’ 


The case of Millachip, which was tried before Lord Mans- 
field, ‘and by which it was expected that this great question 
would be determined, was first narrowed down to a point 
about the privileges of the city of London, and after all went 
off on a paltry matter of pleading. 

In 1782 occurred the case of the ship Zong, from which 
one hundred and thirty negroes had been thrown over-board 
alive by the command of the captain ;. and this was not a trial in 
the Court of Admiralty, of the captain, for the murder of these 
human beings, but an action in the King’s Bench on a point 
of jetsom and flotsom, whether the sured or the underwriters 
should bear the loss. ‘The facts of the case conduced much 
to illustrate the horrors attendant on that infamous traflic in 
men, and Granville Sharp was unwearied in his efforts to 
give publicity to the proceedings in every quarter. 

Soon after the end of the American war, several consider- 
able bodies of Protestants in America were desirous of having 
the series of their religious ministers continued by the antient 
forms of ordination. In England, by the act of Uniformity, 
the oath of allegiance was required to be taken as part of the 
ceremony; and, on application made by Americans in one or 
two cases, it was found that this form could not be overlooked. 
Recourse was had to the Archbishop of Paris, who demanded 
that the candidates should take an oath of allegiance to him; 
and, on application to the Pope’s nuncio, he required the 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith. In this dilemma, 
Dr. Franklin, who was consulted, inquired in what mode the 
applicants would deem it right to proceed if England were 
swallowed up in the sea. Granville Sharp, in some pamphlets 
which he had published several years before, and in others 
which he wrote about this time, stoutly maintained that, dur- 
ing the first five centuries of the Christian church, bishops 
had been elected: these pamphlets he industriously circu- 
lated in America; and several American congregations pro- 
ceeded to the election of bishops. A correspondence took 
place between Mr. Sharp and Dr. Franklin, in which the 
former insisted that only half the work was done, and not 
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the essential part; that it was true the freedom of episcopal 
elections existed in the primitive church, but that it was the 
rite of consecration which really constituted a Christian 
bishop; that no progress was made without the outward 
form of imposing hands by other bishops; and that he 
was assured, on the best authority, that the English bishops 
would procure the removal of the impediment arising from 
the act of Uniformity. Great exertions were made in Eng- 
land to have an act of parliament passed, authorizing the 
bishops to ordain or consecrate persons not subjects of the 
King without the oath of allegiance: but nothing more could 
be obtained than an act empowering the Bishop of London, 


_or any other bishop by his appointment, to admit such per- 


sons in such manner to the order of deacon or priest. Dr. 
Seabury came over some time afterward from Connecticut to 
be consecrated, and applied to Dr. Moore, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who desired time to consider: on which Dr. 
Seabury proceeded to Scotland, and was consecrated there by 
some nonjuring member of the old episcopal college. In 
another year or two, came over Dr. White, who had been 
elected Bishop for Pennsylvania; and Dr. Prevost, for New 
fork. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury was again very much 
perplexed, and tried to find some flaw in their qualifications, 
but could not. He then consulted authorities; and on what 
grounds he finally made up his mind it is hard to say. Lord 
Thurlow insisted that the act of Uniformity was a bar to the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the English bishops beyond 
the British dominions: but Granville Sharp asserted, as he 
states in his minutes, “ that, if the act of Uniformity contained 
any words which denied the right of the bishops of England 
to extend the primitive apostolic church of Christ all over the 
world, it must be deemed a mere nullity.” This proposition, 
in the only sense in which it can apply to the question, we 
consider: as entirely false; and that Mr. Sharp himself did not 
always believe it to be true, but had far other notions of the 
efficacy of the act of Uniformity, appears plainly from his 
letters, from his exertions and those of his friends to procure 
an act' of parliament containing ample’ powers for the English 
bishops, and from the act of parliament with limited powers 
which they actually did obtain. Eventually, however, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did consecrate Dr. White and 
Dr. Prevost, and about three years afterward another bishop ; 
and we find that there are now six bishops in the United 

States of America. 
In the year 1787, an overflowing number of negroes had 
been brought over to this country as slaves, and had procured 
their 
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their liberty by landing on a free shore: but their freedom ren- 
dered them paupers, and their ignorance and incapacity com- 
pelled them to infest the streets as mendicants and vagrants. 
From the earnest desire of a great number of them to be sent 
back to their own country, Mr. Sharp, in concert with Mr. 
Smeathman, projected the establishment of a negro colony at 
Sierra Leone; and Mr. Hoare gives a very clear and copious 
history of that colony, from its establishment in 1787 to the 
surrender of it into the hands of Government in 1807. For 
four years, Mr. Granville Sharp had the sole direction of it: but 
it must be admitted that, independently of the extraordinary 
calamities that befell this infant-establishment, many of which 
could not have been foreseen or prevented by the soundest 
judgment, he was absolutely unequal to the task which he 
undertook ; and in 1791 it was transferred to the Sierra 
Leone Company. A letter, which he wrote on the occasion 
to a friend, exhibits the chagrin natural to an ardent and 
enthusiastic mind on the disappointment of its benevolent 
efforts : 


¢ sé Sir, Leadenhall Street, London, 5th Oct. 1791. 

‘ « Dr. Lettsom having informed me that you have again ex- 
pressed a desire to receive from me some accounts respecting the 
new settlement on the coast of Africa, for the sake of the poor 
free blacks in America, it is necessary for me to acquaint you 
that I long ago, on your first requisition, wrote out for you a very 
full account of it, which probably never reached your hands. 
Having afterwards received similar applications from John 
Jay, Esq. in behalf of the blacks at New York, and from the 
Rev. Mr. Hopkins, in behalf of the blacks at Rhode Island, I 
sent to both these gentlemen copies of what I had written for you, 
and several copies also of the printed Regulations; so that the 
free blacks of America have not wanted information on the sub- 
ject: but I suppose the accounts they have since heard of the 
many disadvantages that the poor settlers have laboured under for 
want of pecuniary assistance, and their ape ae misfortunes, 
may probably have prevented any further application from these 
gentlemen; and the inducements to go thither are still further 
curtailed (at least I apprehend they will be deemed so in your 
esteem) by the new Act of Parliament in favour of the Sierra 
Leone Company ; because the community of settlers, though they 
are now restored to their actual possessions in the settlement, are 
no longer proprietors of the whole district as before, as the 
land has been granted, since they were driven out, to the Sierra 
Leone Company ; so that they can no longer enjoy the privileges of 
granting land by the free vote of their own Common Council, as 
before, nor the benefits of their former Agrarian law, nor the 
choice of their own Governor and other officers, nor any other 
circumstances of perfect freedom proposed in the Regulations 4 all 
these 
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these privileges are now submitted to the appointment and con- 
troul of the Company, and no settler can trade independently 
of it. 

‘ « T am very sure that such restraints cannot accord with your 
ideas of perfect liberty and justice. But I could not prevent this 
humiliating change: the settlement must have remained desolate, 
if I had not thus far submitted to the opinions of the associated 
subscribers. However, all slavery, and the oppression of invo- 
luntary labour, are absolutely prohibited, and the laws of England 
are to be established. I hope to prevail on the Company to bind 
themselves to reciprocal conditions in trade ; to furnish goods at 
certain fixed profits to all settlers equally, without respect of 
persons, and to purchase their produce on equal terms; in order 
to make amends for the monopoly, and to make it their interest 
to maintain the mutual terms inviolate. 

‘ « To yourself I mention these very disagreeable circumstances 
with less chagrin and reluctance than I should do to any body 
else, because I think they must deter you from all thoughts of 
removing to Africa, which would be attended with a considerable 
risk of health, as well to yourself as to your amiable and accom- 
plished partner ; so that your removal, under the present circum; 
stances, would not be justifiable.” ’ 


The slave-trade was at length abolished in 1807, under. an 
administration which it is the fashion to calumniate as having 
promised much and effected little: yet this grand service to 
humanity, which Mr. Pitt in the plenitude of his power so 
long appeared unable to accomplish, was by them at once 
effected. Granville Sharp had been for many years a mem- 
ber of the Society formed for the abolition of the slave- 
trade; and the exertions of that Society, with the general 
progress of discussion on the subject, had been before com- 
municated to the public in a very able manner by Mr. Clark- 
son: but Mr. Hoare has judged it necessary to travel over the 
same ground again; though he has given us neither an im- 
pressive detail of the general question, nor a succinct view of 
the particular labours of Mr. Sharp. Within a month after 
the abolition, the African Institution was formed ; for the ad- 
mirable purpose, as announced in one of their reports, of 
collecting and diffusing instruction concerning the natural 
productions of Africa, its agricultural and commercial capa- 
cities, and the condition, as well intellectual as political, of 
its inhabitants : intending likewise to introduce and promote 
among them letters, arts, medical discoveries, improvements 
of husbandry, and methods of useful and legitimate com- 
merce. Of this establishment, which succeeded (as it were) 
to the Sierra Leone Company, being composed chiefly of the 
same members, Mr. Sharp, at the age of seventy-three, was 
called to be one of the Directors; and he attended its meet- 
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ings constantly, until the last but one before his death. The 
objects of this Society, as originally announced, we consider to 
be of the most meritorious nature: but we are aware that the 
attention of many of its members has been since much di- 
verted to other purposes, and their zeal has in our opinion 
much outstripped their judgment. To such persons we would 
recommend, for their serious consideration, a sermon preach- 
ed by Bishop Warburton about the year 1756, before the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; which contains 
many admirable hints on the necessity of civilizing savage 
nations by other means, before any attempt is made to con- 
vert them to Christianity. Granville Sharp was also, during 
the latter years of his life, a zealous member of the Protestant 
Union, a Society originating in hostility to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and of which we cannot say either that we 
admire its principles of exclusion or approve its vehement 
temper. —In the month of July, 1813, the world was deprived 
of this venerable philanthropist. We insert the account of 
that event which is given by Mr. Hoare; and which will serve 
at once as a specimen of the style of his narrative, and as an 
instance of that mysticism in which Mr. Sharp and his _ bio- 
grapher have indulged rather to excess: 


‘ The term which bounds mortality now rose to Granville’s 
view. But, although formed, by the fixed habits of a pious 
mind, to a submissive acknowledgment of the dispensations of 
Providence, and a cheerful resignation to the Divine will, he 
beheld the approach of death not wholly without emotion. The 
ardent prosecution of his religious studies had gradually led him 
to indulge a persuasion, which many of sainted memory have felt, 
that the epoch foretold in Scripture, when the reign of holy men 
shall be established on the earth, was on the eve of its com- 
mencement. He conceived that it might even precede the natura! 
period of his own earthly existence. The encouragement of this 
favourite idea had tended insensibly to exempt him from the ap- 

rehensions of a time, when the consciousness of being was to 
= suspended under the hand of death. That expectation was 
now shaken;—in what degree shaken, or how far the soothing 
image might yet have continued to impress his soul with belief, 
during the ‘remaining portion of his existence here, is known only 
to that All-seeing Mind, to whom the hearts of men are open, and 
who, amidst the darkness of decline and death, is to the righteous 
an everlasting light and glory. * 


‘ The 





‘ * An anecdote of an extraordinary nature is related of Mr. 
Sharp on the above-mentioned point. From an opinion which he 
had adopted, of the striking resemblance of many actual circum- 
stances of his own time to those which, in the scriptural prophe- 
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‘ The distress, which the approaching loss of this excellent man 
brought on a house of which he now remained the sole male repre- 
sentative, needs not be described. He was attended with the 
most faithful care and tenderness ; and the even, although rapid, 
decay of life within him, allowed almost to its last hour the me- 
lancholy pleasure of viewing him still forming a part of the small 
domestic circle, at the on€e happy mansion of Fulham. On the 
day preceding his death, he breakfasted as usual with the family. 
His weakness was much increased ; and he was several times com- 

elled to lie down on his bed during the course of the afternoon. 
He appeared often to labour for breath. Night, and partial re- 
pose, came on. In the morning, his countenance was changed — 
in colour only:—/in expression it remained unaltered. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon he fell into a tranquil slumber, in 
which, without a struggle or a sigh, he breathed his last. His 
decease was a gradual (and, to those who watched around him, an 
imperceptible) decline into total rest. He only ceased from his 
mortal state ;—- and who shall presume to judge, if the prepos- 
session of his pure and holy feelings was not in that moment 
accomplished ? He ceased from life, when that life could no 
longer be powerfully exerted to combat the sy to promote the 
virtue, and enlarge the happiness, of his fellow-creatures. Ma 
it not be pardonable to think, that Providence had allotted to a 
creature of so pure a spirit the entire development and use of his 
high faculties in this his station, and that their exhaustion was the 
signal of his departure? The talent, which had been entrusted to 
him, was faithfully disbursed, and he returned to the bosom of 
the Giver ! 

‘ He expired on the 6th July, 18153.’ 


Mr. Hoare afterward gives several eulogiums on Mr. Sharp 
by different writers, together with the impressive epitaph in- 
scribed on the monument erected to his memory by the African 
Company in Westminster-abbey, written by Mr. William 
Smith of Norwich. The observations of the Bishop of 
St. David’s on Mr. Sharp’s Biblical Criticisms, announced in 
the title-page, wag Pd seven pages altogether, and contain 
nothing which Mr. Hoare might not have himself communi« 
cated if he had chosen to peep into the controversy. On 
the settled rule of criticism, therefore, we must object to this 





cies, are believed to announce the happy state of the good on 
earth, he had encouraged in his mind a belief that the desired 
— was speedily approaching, and once, in the fervour of his 
opes, declared its probable arrival in the ensuing spring. Being 
then in company with several ministers of the Gospel, he was 
asked by one of them if he did not speak of these things doudt- 
ing “© Not at all,” was his reply, “ but as a positive truth.” 
»H , a Baptist preacher, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What would we 
give, Mr. Sharp, for such a faith as yours !""’ 
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interposition of extraordinary powers without any adequate 
occasion. * 

In concluding, it is not a difficult matter to appreciate Mr. 
Granville Sharp’s character. On occasions on which it is 
every thing to be right-minded,—when the impulses of the 
heart are a sufficient guide, — and the soundest judgment or 
the most ardent imagination can only confirm or illustrate the 
common principles and universal impressions of human na- 
ture, —on such occasions, this excellent man deserves un- 
bounded admiration. He had industry and patience: he 
possessed a remarkable power of concentrating his attention ; 
and he was endowed with the energy of a hero, and the in- 
flexible zeal of a martyr. On those subjects, however, over 
which experience and observation preside, which require some 
attention to the state of society and the fluctuating condition 
of human affairs, in which characters and passions are to be 
studied and allowance is to be made for the whole mass of 
human impertections, as in all questions of policy and pru- 
dence in life, we think that Granville Sharp displayed more of 
good intention than of good sense. Even when he was right in 
his conclusions, his arguments often appear to us to be wrong. 
He seldom examined a question in its various bearings, but 
his mind seemed to take a minute view of some corner of it, 
and then his opinion became pertinaciously fixed. For in- 
stance, on the question of parliamentary reform, he was a 
resolute opponent of any scheme for triennial elections, 
and was warmly in favour of annual parliaments; not from 
any considerations of expediency, on which ground it might 
be difficult to account for his predilection, but simply because 
this was the form of the old original writs. So, when exerting 
himself to promote the pores. nati of Episcopacy in Ame- 
rica, his thoughts seem always to have been turning on the 
duty ‘ to hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints,” and 
on “ the primitive apostolic form of episcopal government.” 
In like manner, with regard to the question whether some 
subjects of the realm should be under political disabilities on 
account of their religious notions, his mind could look to no 
other quarter of the subject, but perpetually dwelt on “ the 
anti-Christian principles of the papal apostacy.” Indeed, 
on most subjects connected with religion, he shewed a ten- 
dency to travel into matters which, to say the least, are not 
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* For a very elaborate discussion of the question respecting 
the Greek article, in which Mr. Sharp engaged, the reader may con- 
sult our account of Dr. Middleton’s work, in M. R. vol. Ixii. 
pp. 68. 145. 266. 381. 
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very intelligible to ordinary understandings; as when he in- 
quired, in a set dissertation, whether the description of Baby- 
lon contained in the eighteenth chapter of the Revelations 
agrees perfectly with Rome as a city. Perhaps, however, 
we may be quite mistaken in undervaluing these whimsies, 
since we find Mr. Hoare gravely making such remarks and 
telling such anecdotes as these : 


‘ That he merited the confidence which his sincerity and reli- 
gious zeal inspired, is confirmed (if any proof were wanting) by an 
occurrence, which derives importance from the eminently virtuous 
character with which it is connected. 

‘ Among his MSS. is one thus inscribed, ‘* A Letter by G. S. 
to the Author of a Tract on Prophecy, entitled ‘ Application of 
a Prophecy in the Eleventh Chapter of Daniel to the French War.” 
To this superscription is added, in the hand-writing of Mr. Sharp, 
the following notice, which discloses a circumstance probably little 
known, and of no common stamp in the annals of the political 
world. ‘‘ The anonymous writer, to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed by G.S., as an unknown author, very soon afterwards ac- 
knowledged the receipt of it, as well as his full approbation of the 
contents. That author was the late very worthy and learned 
Spencer Perceval, mus at that time his Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General, but afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer. During 
all the time of his last high and important office of Prime Minister, 
he steadily maintained a just and proper sense of the anti-Christian 
principles of the papal apostacy, and regularly, to the day of his 
death, opposed the false and mistaken benevolence of the incon- 
siderate advocates for what they call Catholic Emancipation.” ’ 


To the authority and example of these learned and enthu- 
siastic lay-expositors of Scripture, we venture with great hesi- 
tation to prefer the authority of a prelate whose subtilty is 
surpassed only by his eloquence : 


“ Tremember,” says Taylor, ‘ that Agricola, in his book De 
Animalibus Subterraneis, tells of a certain kind of spirits that use 
to converse in mines, and trouble the poor labourers ; they dig 
metals, they cleanse, they cast, they melt, they separate, they 
join the ore; but when they are gone the men find just nothing 
done, not one step of their work set forward. So it is in the books 
and expositions of many men; they study, they argue, they ex- 
pound, they confute, they reprove, they open secrets and make 
new discoveries; and when you turn the bottom upwards, up 
starts nothing; no man is the wiser, no man is instructed, no truth 
discovered, no proposition cleared, nothing is altered, but that 
much labour and much time is lost ; and this is manifest in nothing 
more than in books of controversy and .in mystical expositions of 
Scripture. Qua@rent quod nusquam est, inveniunt tamen: concern- 
ing which I shall me | to say no more but that they are safe when 


they are necessary, and they are useful when they teach better, 
: and. 
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and they are good when they do good; but this is so seldom and 
so by chance, that oftentimes if a man be taught truth, he is 
taught it by a lying master ; it is like being cured by a witch, an 
oll | spirit hath a hand in it; and if there be not error and illusion 
in such interpretations there is very seldom any certainty.’ 


To us, many of the mystical solutions and strange double 
entendres, graited on prophecies deemed to be not yet ful- 
filled, seem to originate sometimes in political views, and more 
frequently in the reveries of men of too ardent temperaments, 
but they almost always tend to aggravate religious bigotry. 
When an event is considered as predestined and pr edicted by 
Heaven, it appears to be the duty of man to forward its ac- 
complishment ; and for so good and sanctified an end ze 
lots are Jess scrupulous about the means than they otherwise 
would be. 

Mr. Sharp’s disregard of time and place, and the magnitude 
which his tervency mpressed on trifles, sometimes made him 
appear pragmatical, and at others gave his character a slight 
tinge of the ludicrous. It surely was * Much Ado about 
Nothing” when he addressed a remonstrance to the Arch- 
bishop of York on his son having acted the part of ‘Thais in 
Terence’s comedy of the Eunuch, at Westminster-school ; and 
we know not exactly under what head, except that of zeal un- 
seasonably display ed, to class the anecdote of his suddenly 
rising in a committee of the Sierra Leone Company, after a 
long “discussion of the difficulties which had impeded their un- 
dertaking, and declaring with great warmth that “ all these 
impediments arose from ‘their great enemy the Devil, against 
whom there was no power of resistance except by fervent 
prayers to God.” His ardour made no allowance for the 
feelings, the prejudices, or the ignorance of others; and he 
considered all accommodation of plans to the actual condition 
of human nature, all consideration of what might be practicable 
as distinguished from what might be desirable, as despicable 
temporizing : accordingly ¢ anathematizing his fellow-labourers 
in favour of the Africans, because they wished to intitle them- 
selves “ A Society for the Abolition of the Slave-trade,” and 
not * for the Abolition of Slavery” in general. His charity, 
also, was indiscriminate; and his friends had great difficulty 
in saving him, during his last illness, from being infested 
with the i importunity of some notorious impostors, Ww ho among 
other mendicants had long preyed on his bounty. We are 
not disposed to reprove his harmless vanity in singing David's 
Psalms in Hebrew to his harp. Bentley, we believe, fancied 
that he was an adept in the old Greek music, and would oc- 


‘asionally indulge some of his favoured pupils by chaunting 
fey. JAN. 1821. h an 
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an ode or two of Pindar in the original. — Some of these 
traits indicate want of discrimination, and of sound practical 
judgment: but they were only the imperfections, the intem- 
perances, the indiscretions, and the excentricities, of a man 
whose intentions we believe to have been uniformly upright. 
His exertions were steadily devoted to the propagation of 
what he deemed just doctrines: his zeal, even when its ten- 
dency was the most questionable, was sincere and honest ; 

and he was not one of those who inflame popular prejudices 
for the sake of some sinister purpose of their own, and fall 
into the cant of enthusiasm because by such means they may 
best procure their own advancement. Granville Sharp was 
in every respect a disinterested and conscientious man, passed 
through this life with a heart constantly alive to the noblest 
feelings of human nature, and his aim was always direct. 
Where he seems to us to have been wrong in speculation or 
in practice, we still respect his candour, his ardour, and his 
research : — where al! but the interested must deem him to 
have been right, who else can doubt that he exhibited the 
finest example of humanity invigorated and directed by the 
principles of Christianity, of * righteousness dipped in the 
fountains of truth ?” 

With regard to the biographer’s merits as a writer, we must 
confess that his production appears to us rather pompous in 
style and confused in the arrangement, though a system has 
been attempted. It is full of declamation, but deficient as to 
any connected view of Mr. Sharp’s labours, or any vigorous 
sketch of his character. The whole is disjointed ; and we 
see before us a mass of materials without a vivifying spirit to 
wield and give shape to the uncouth chaos. Mr. Hoare oc- 
casionally refers to a short obituary memoir of Granville 


Sharp, but does not state where it is to be found. It is, how- 


ever, in the third volume of a periodical work called The 
Philanthropist, and bears strong internal evidence of having 
been composed by a person who was a strenuous coadjutor of 
Mr. Sharp in some of his most meritorious exertions, and 
who is at present one of the greatest ornaments of the Society 
of Friends : it gives a tolerably succinct and impressive out- 
line of Mr. Sharp’s public services; and, short as it is, we 
should prefer it to this bulky volume, were the latter not 
valuably stored with the original letters and authentic docu- 
ments which have been furnished to Mr. Hoare. ‘They form, 
however, a very small part of a large collection of MSS. : of 
which Mr. Hoare speaks of printing the remainder at some 
future time, though he does not favour us with any distinct 
form of the farther publication which is projected. We wish 


that 
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that he had at once supplied us with a selection from Mr. Sharp’s 
correspondence with his friends, accompanied by a slight 
tissue of remarks, just sufficient to keep up the thread of the 
narrative. 

In the table of errata, the misprint at p.163. 1.21., ¢ Fletes’ 
for Fleta, is not corrected, 





Art. VII. A History of New York, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. Containing, among 
many surprising and curious Matters, the unutterable Ponder- 
ings of Walter the Doubter, the disastrous Projects of William 
the Testy, and the Chivalric Achievements of Peter the Head- 
strong, the Three Dutch Governors of New Amsterdam: being 
the only authentic History of the Times that ever hath been 
published. By Diedrich Knickerbocker, Author of the Sketch- 
Book. A new Edition. 8vo. pp. 520. 12s. Boards. Murray. 
1820. 

A LTHOUGH Mr. Washington Irving seems disposed to change 
44% his name as often as he appears in the world, and may 
therefore soon have as many aliases as the most constant customer 
at the Old Bailey, he is not in any danger of really holding up 
his hand at that place of wide-spred fame; or even of being 

“recommended to the cognizance of the “ Society for the Pro- 
tection of Trade against Swindlers.” If he lrves by his wits, 
and by making demands on the pockets of the community, 
still his predatory excursions are so harmless, and his drafts 
on the good humour and laughter of the public are so wil- 
linely paid, that his career is likely to be not only uninter- 
rupted as long as he chuses to pursue it, but, whenever it is 
closed, will leave him in possession of fair fame and honest 
profit ; and his retirement from ¢rade will be the source of 
general regret instead of congratulation. He has now pre- 
sented us with one of those lively and playful jeur d’esprit 
which set all criticism at defiance, and discompose the gravity 
even of our reverend muscles, albeit of late ** unused to the 
laugshing mood.” In The Sketch-Book*, the writer tried his 
hand at a variety of styles: the pathos and sentiment of one 
essay was relieved by the gaiety and humour of the next, 
and simple narrative was soon succeeded by luxuriant and 
picturesque description: but, after all, his forte is the satirical. 

Not that personal and poisonous satire which stings like the 

Tarantula, and forces a man to laugh and dance and sing to 

get rid of it, while he is suffering under all the agonies of the 
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* See Review for October last. 
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venom which is working within him. No: there is not a par- 
ticle of ill-nature in the whole book: the badinage is easy and 
sportive; and he must be of a very testy temper ament indeed, 
who, after having appropriated the big wig of wisdom or the 
party-coloured cap of folly, and fitted it to his own head, 
should complain that he looks ridiculous. 

As every historian of his native village, duly impressed with 
the dignity and importance of his subject, although the said 
village does not contain half a score houses besides the black- 
sinith’s shop, the school, and the sign of the King’s Head, 
goes back at least as far as the flood, so does the very learned 
Diedrich Knickerbocker commence his most authentic history 
of New York with divers ingenious theories and philosophic 


speculations concerning the creation and the population of 


the world. 


‘ Noah, we are told by sundry very credible historians, be- 
coming sole surviving heir and proprietor of the earth, in fee- 
simple, after the deluge, like a good father, portioned out his 
estate among his children. To ‘Shem he gave Asia; to Ham, 
Africa; and to Japhet, Europe. Now it is a thousand times to be 
lamented that he had but three sons, for had there been a fourth, 
he would doubtless have inherited America; which of course 
would have been dragged forth from its obscurity on the occasion, 
-— and thus many a hard wor king historian and philosopher would 
have been spared a prodigious mass of weary conjecture respect- 
ing the first discovery and population of this country. Noah, 
however, having provided for his three sons, looked in all pro- 
bability upon our country as mere wild unsettled land, and said 
nothing about it; and to this unpardonable taciturnity of the 
patriarch may we ascribe the misfortune, that America did not 
come into the world as early as the other quarters of the globe.’ 


At present, some uncertainty exists whether America was 


or was not known to Noah, the first s a-faring man of whom 
we read: but if his log-book should be yet in existence, and 
should fall into the hands of some posthumous editor, all 
‘Paternoster-Row will be on the alert to get hold of the pre- 
cious curiosity, and we may yet hope to see the important 
question settled. One thing i is certain, that America has been 
discovered by somebody ; and, as Christovallo Colon, clumsily 
nick-named Columbus, has the merit of having first set foot 
on its shores, he may as well keep his honours till another 
claimant appears. In the enlightened age in which America 


was discovered, there could be no doubt as to the right of 


. . ° . oS 
occupation on the part of the discoverers in the name and be- 


half of their own sovereign. The aborigines, indeed, of all 
new countries, are mere wild beasts; liv; ing a vagabond and 
disorderly life, without law or gospel, and without troubling 

them- 
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themselves to cultivate the soil which wastes its luxuriance 
under their feet. 

‘ In entering upon a newly discovered, uncultivated country, 
therefore, the new comers were but taking possession of what, 
according to the aforesaid doctrine, was their own property — 
therefore in opposing them, the savages were invading their just 
rights, infringing the immutable laws of nature, and counteracting 
the will of Heaven — therefore they were guilty of impiety, bur- 
elary, and trespass on the case, — therefore they were hardened 
offenders against God and man — therefore they ought to be 
exterminated. 

‘ But a more irresistible right than either that I have mentioned, 
and one which will be the most readily admitted by my re ader, 
provided he be blessed with bowels of charity and philanthropy, is 
the right acquired by civilization, All the world knows the la- 
mentable state in which these poor savages were found; not only 
deficient in the comforts of life, but what is still worse, most 
piteously and unfortunately blind to the miseries of their situation. 
But no sooner did the benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold 
their sad condition than they immediately went to work to ame- 
liorate and improve it. They introduced among them run, gin, 
brandy, and the other comforts of life — and it is astonishing to 
read how soon the poor savages learnt to estimate these blessings 
— they likewise made known to them a thousand remedies, b 
which the most inveterate diseases are alleviated and healed ; and 
that they might comprehend the benefits and enjoy the comforts 
of these medicines, they previously introduced among them the 
diseases which they were calculated to cure. By these and a 
variety of other methods was the condition of these poor savages 
wonderfully improved; they acquired a thousand wants, of which 
they had before been ignorant; and as he has most sources of 
happiness who has most wants to be gratified, they were doubt- 
lessly rendered a much happier race of beings.’ 

After the return of the immortal Hendrick Hudson and his 
ilustrious mate, Juet, from the great river, which to this hour 
bears on its waves the name of its discoverer, a crew of Low 
Dutch colonists set sail in the Goede Vroww for the American 
— and made a settlement which they called by the mu- 

ical Indian name of Communipaw. At ‘first, some difficulty 
na in opening a communication with the Indians, from 
the uncouth sound of the Dutch language: but, when good 
will is in the way, all difficulties get out of the way. 

The Indians were much given to long talks, and the Dutch to 
= silence —in this particular, therefore, they accommodated 
each other completely. The chiefs would make long speeches 
about the big bull, the wabash, and the Great Spirit ; to “which the 
others would listen very attentively, smoke their pipes, and grunt 
yah, myn-her —whereat the poor savages were wonderously de- 
lighted. ‘They instructed the new settlers in the best art of 
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curing and smoking tobacco; while the latter, in return, made 
them drunk with true Hollands — and then learned (taught) them 
the art of making bargains. 

‘ A brisk trade for furs was soon opened: the Dutch traders 
were scrupulously honest in their dealings, and purchased by 
weight, establishing it as an invariable table of avoirdupoise, that 
the hand of a Dutchman weighed one pound, and his foot 
two pounds. It is true, the diame Indians were often puzzled by 
the great disproportion between bulk and weight; for let them 
place a bundle of furs, never so large, in one scale, and a-Dutch- 
man put his hand or foot in the other, the bundle was sure to 
kick the beam —never was a package of furs known to weigh 
more than two pounds in the market of Communipaw ! 

‘ This is a singular fact — but [ have it direct from my great- 
great grandfather, who had risen to considerable importance in 
the colony, being promoted to the office of weigh-master, on 
account of the uncommon heaviness of his foot.’ 


In due course of Time, who marches with a slow, majestic, 
and most regular step, particularly in those regions which 
their “ High Mightinesses” have colonized, we come to the 
founding of the great city of New Amsterdam, and its inci- 
pient growth under the protection of Oloffe the Dreamer. 
Risen from the mud, it becomes marvellously polished and 
polite under the golden reign of the renowned Wouter Van 
‘Twiller, whose wisdom was unutterable, and altogether past 
finding out. 


‘ The renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller was descended 
from a long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had successively 
dozed away their lives, and grown fat upon the bench of magistracy 
in Rotterdam, and who had comported themselves with such sin- 
gular wisdom and propriety that they were never either heard or 
talked of — which, next to being universally applauded, should be 
the object of ambition of all sage magistrates and rulers. 

‘ His surname of Twiller is said to be a corruption of the origina! 
Twijfler, which in English means doudbter; a name admirably 
descriptive of his deliberative habits. For, though he was a man 
shut up within himself like an oyster, and of such a profoundly 
reflective turn, that he scarcely ever spoke except in monosylla- 
bles, yet did he never make up his mind on any doubtful point. 
This was clearly accounted for by his adherents, who affirmed that 
he always conceived every subject on so comprehensive a scale, 
that he had not room in his head to turn it over and examine both 
sides of it, so that he always remained in doubt, merely in con- 
sequence of the astonishing magnitude of his ideas !’ 


The person, habits, and accomplishments of this illustrious 
legislator are described with dignity and solemnity; and it 
cannot be doubted that, under such sapient and sober auspices, 
the infant colony waxed in strength and prosperity. Right 
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happy should we be in imparting to our gentle readers some 
account of the grand council of New Amsterdam, and in satis- 
fying their laudable thirst after knowlege with divers philo- 
sophical reasons for proving that an alderman should be fat ; 
how numerous are the blessings of ignorance; and what a 
vast improvement it would be to society, were all the members 
who compose it blessed with a happy equality of intellect and 
accomplishment! Such was the enviable situation of New 
Amsterdam under the government of the great Van ‘Twiller ; 
who always signed his name with a mark, because the parson 
and the council clerk were the only two individuals in the 
community who were able to read. No jealousies, no broils, 
no heart-breakings disturbed the general tranquillity : but every 
respectable citizen ate his dinner before he was hungry, drank 
before he was thirsty, smoked all day long, and went to bed 
when the sun set. In short, the profoundest repose reigned 
throughout the province: the females wore petticoats (short, to 
be sure,) of linsey-woolsey, all of their own making; and 
scissors, pincushions, and large bunches of keys, were either 
suspended by some ribband from their goodly girdles, or more 
modestly stowed with a vast variety of et cetera in a pair of capa- 
cious panniers, otherwise pockets. As the wardrobe ofa lady in 
those days was her only fortune, it may well be supposed that, 
in the hottest summer, she would waddle under more clothes 
than half the fair train of Venus put together in a modern 
ball-room : — but a Dutch Venus at New-Amsterdam! Ah, 
how different from those of Cnidus, ‘Troas, or Medicis, por- 
tionless, and without a.rag to cover them! Praxiteles, per- 
haps, was never in Holland. A voluminous damsel, decent 
arrayed in a dozen petticoats, was poetically described by a 
Low Dutch sonnetteer in the province of Wouter Van Twiller 
to be ‘ radiant as a sun-flower, and luxuriant as a full-blown 
cabbage.” Then it was that the lover, with ten pairs of 
breeches on him, indulged with his fair inamorata in all the 
innocent endearments of virtuous affection, without reproach : 
‘ for what had that virtue to fear which was defended by a 
shield of good linsey woolseys, equal at least to the seven 
bull hides of the invincible Ajax !’ 

The life of man, however, is like the grass of the field; 
they are both mown down! One by the scythe of old 
Time, and the other by the scythe of the hay-maker. The 
peaceful soul of Wouter escaped with the very last whiff that 
curled from his tobacco-pipe; and it was wafted into the other 
world in a fragrant cloud of * the best Virginia,” just in time 
to be spared the humiliation of those tumults and invasions 
which a certain intruding gentry called * Squatters’ were 
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now preparing. ‘This venerable legislator was succeeded by 

William the Testy; a bustling, waspish, little fellow, who was 
always putting himself in a passion about something — or 
about nothing; and the capture of Fort Goed Hoop by the 
Yankees was enough to rouse the anger of a less choleric per- 
sonage. ‘The intrepid Van Curlet and his garrison were free 
from all reproach as far as bravery is concerned, but their 

vigilance was somewhat impe: achable; for the crafty Yankees 

took what may be deemed an unfair advantage, perhaps, in 
silently introducing themselves into the tort about the middle of 
a sultry day ; when its valiant defender s, having been gorged 
with a prodigious dinner and smoked out fifteen’ pipes a-piece, 

were snoring obstreperously at their posts, little dreaming of so 
disastrous an attack. Language cannot express the fury of 
the ‘Vesty Whilhelmus Kieft, on receiving the intelligence. 
Oaths of every shape and dimension crowded at once into his 
throat, and choaked him for a time, till he was made more 
easy by the discharge of them from his mouth like a volley 
of canister or grape shot; and he anathematized the Yankees, 
man, woman, and child, body and soul, for a set of dzeven, 
schobbejaken, deugenieten, twistzockeren, loouen-schall en, blaes- 
kaken, kakken-bedden crew ; all which denunciations certainly 
must have afforded a vast relief. Very natural apprehensions 
were at first entertained, that these terrible warriors of Con- 
necticut would incontinently march on to New Amsterdam, 
and take it by storm; which would doubtless have been the 
case, but for the precautions of the governor, who immediately 
garrisoned the town: having very prudently selected a jolly 
fat Dutch trumpeter, one Anthony Van Corlear, of a pleasant 
burly visage, famous for his long wind and his huge whiskers, 
and who could twang as potently on his instrument as if ten 
thousand bagpipes were singing right lustily ? the nose. The 
spirits of the new colonists, likewise, were mightily exhilarated 
bya conquest achieved over the enemy, who had endeavoured 
to gain a settlement on the eastern part of Long Island, called, 
from the peculiar excellence of its shell- fish, Oyster Bay. 

This attack on the pantry, as we may term it, oc ‘asioned the 
greatest Imaginable sensation, and was gloriously revenged by 

the inhabitants of New Amsterdam; who, although they might 
have put up with an affront on hair marriage-bed, to a man 
resisted the attack on their oyster-bed. 

It must be acknowleged, however, if there be any truth in 
history, that politica! all airs went ill under the administration 
of this hero. Parties arose of long pipes and short pipes ; 
and, although many of their squabbles ended in smoke, still 
did they threaten the security of government. William the 
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Testy, in the true spirit and policy of a legislator whose uni- 
versal acquirements and surpassing wisdom were the theme of 
2s universal praise, introduced an infinite multitude of petty 
laws into the province; and of course an infinite multitude 
also of petty lawyers and their agents, vulgarly denominated 
bum-bailiffs. Capital punishments were about this time also 
enacted, and a goodly gallows was erected, with other phi- 
lanthropic devices for the benefit of offenders. The most in- 
judicious part of his policy, however, was the permission of 
(what, by the way, he could not prevent,) debating societies ; 
congregations of cobblers and blacksmiths, who, not satisfied 
with indulging their own thoughts, (which they might safely 
have done if they kept them snug to themselves,) had actually 
the audacity to canvass even the measures of the government. 
‘These impertinent pryings into the cabinet, together with the 
frequent irruptions of the Yankees on the frontiers of the 
Nieuw-Nederlandts, sent William into the other world; and 
his exit was of a very mysterious character. He was suc- 
ceeded by the illustrious Peter Stuyvesant, the last and most 
renowned of the Dutch governors: in fact, they were all 
‘¢ the most renowned” as long as they lived; and, he being the 
last, of course his renown lasted the longest. He was sur- 
named Hard-koppig Piet, or Peter the Headstrong, as a com- 
pliment to his understanding. Having with admirable skill 
and judgment made peace with all his enemies, external and 
internal ; 

‘ Though a man of great modesty, he could not help boasting 
that he had at length shut the temple of Janus, and that, were all 
rulers like a certain person who should be nameless, it would never 
be opened again. But the exultation of the worthy governor was 
put to a speedy check; for scarce was the treaty concluded, and 
hardly was the ink dried on the paper, before the crafty and dis- 
courteous council of the league sought a new pretence for 
re-illuming the flames of discord. 

‘ It seems to be the nature of confederacies, republics, and such 
like powers, that want the true masculine character, to indulge 
exceedingly in certain feminine panics and suspicions. Like some 
good lady of delicate and sickly virtue, who is in constant dread 
of having her vestal purity contaminated or seduced, and who, if 
aman do but take her by the hand, or look her in the face, is 
ready to cry out, rape! and ruin!—so these squeamish govern- 
ments are perpetually on the alarm for the virtue of the 
country: every manly measure is a violation of the constitution — 
every monarchy or other masculine government around them is 
laying snares for their seduction; and they are for ever detecting 
infernal plots, by which they were to be betrayed, dishonoured, 
and * brought upon the town.” 
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‘ If any proof were wanting of the truth of these opinions, I 
would instance the conduct of a certain republic of our day ; 
who, good dame, has already withstood so many plots and con- 
spiracies against her virtue, and has so often come near being 
made “ no better than she should be.” I would notice her con- 
stant jealousies of poor old England, who, by her own account, 
has been incessantly trying to sap her honour ; though, from my 
soul, I never eae | believe the honest old gentleman meant her 
any rudeness. Whereas, on the contrary, I think I have several 
times caught her squeezing hands and indulging in certain amorous 
oglings with that sad fellow Bonaparte — who all the world knows 
to be a great despoiler of national virtue, to have ruined all the 
empires in his neighbourhood, and to have debauched every re- 
public that came in his way —but so it is, these rakes seem always 
to gain singular favour with the ladies.’ 

But now, — as no abbreviation of ours can or ought to satisfy 
the lovers of veridical history, we must refer them to the foun- 
tain-head for a hearty draught of its pure and sparkling 
waters, where alone they can quench the thirst of their 
curiosity. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to add that Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
satire is not confined to the dresses, manners, and habits of the 
Nieuw Nederlandters, but touches and tickles the political 
maxims, institutions, and manners of certain other people; 
not forgetting either English, French, or Americans. If he 
has not the terseness and concentration of Swift, the model 
which he evidently kept “ in his mind’s eye,” but on the con- 
trary plies us with a diffuseness and repetition of jokes about 
the Dutchman’s breeches and tobacco-pipes, &c. which be- 
come rather tiresome, still he has none of the nastiness of the 
witty Dean, or of his misanthropy.— His work, we have 
heard, has had an extensive sale in America; and, as John 
Bull likes a hearty laugh, we doubt not that it will obtain good 
currency in England. 
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Art. VIII. Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
ll. ls. sewed. Whittakers. 1820. 


[us novel is an imitation of the popular productions of the 
Waverley school, but is heavy, though in some respects well 
written. ‘The author has studiously given to his volumes an ex- 
ternal similitude to his celebrated prototype, such as the unmean- 
ing and unnecessary introduction to his story, and the prefixing 
of poetical and legendary mottoes to his chapters: but he has 
not been able to agitate the mass with the same soul, without 
which there may be a dead resemblance, a Paris-plaister copy, 
but no real likeness. His characters have not sufficient dis- 
crimination : 
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crimination: but, when we are introduced to one or two, we 
can guess at the rest, although they succeed each other most 
rapidly, and with so little arrangement that all distinctness of 
grouping seems to have been systematically banished. ‘The 
author’s Duncans, Kenneths, and Realds, talk incessantly 
about their claymores, and their bydays, and are genuine High- 
landers in dialect and costume: but those nice and exquisite 
tints are wanting in the portraits, which are usually out of the 
reach of the professed imitator. 

The reader will think that we have now said enough of the 
imperfections of this work, and need not add any thing farther 
about it: but with all these, and still more the languor and 
unwillingness which we have felt in pursuing the events of the 
story, it is by no means destitute of merit, and stands dis- 
tinguished above the ordinary viands of the circulating library 
not only with respect to the ingredients of which it is com- 
posed, but in the skill with which they have been brought to 
table. Ifthe dish does not turn out to be highly piquant, it 
must be remembered that we have been fed almost to satiety 
with the same article prepared by the hands of the master- 
cook, ** dans lequel” (to use the words of the famous Almanac 
des Gourmands) “ son genie a epuisé toutes ses ressources.” 

As to the story, it is founded on the events of the rebellion of 
1745, which it is now so much the fashion to recall to our mind 
and feelings. Allan Cameron, of Lochiel, a Highland chief of 
great influence, was the principal support of this desperate 
cause; and we have a good description of Lochiel castle, with 
rather too long an enumeration of the officers of the household, 
from the haunchman to the gilly-beg, or page. The Laird of 
Clanronald is also attached to the Stuart cause, and both of 
them had a repugnance to the covering of trews or pantaloons. 
Abundance of cold venison and whiskey is produced in the 
hall; chiefs of clans and their suites without number pour in; 
the leaders of the Camerons, the Macdonalds, the Stewarts of 
Appin, and the Macleods, take the Highland oath “ not to dis- 
close the purpose of their meeting ;” and a consultation ensues, 
the result of which is a resolution to arm and equip, and to 
keep their followers in training till the important event might 
happen which was to restore to them the great object of their 
ambition, or involve them all in irretrievable ruin. A High- 
land feast is described with considerable power; and we must 
find room for the delineation of Miss Jeannie Cameron, who 
plays so important a part in the business of these volumes. 

‘ Many of the wives and daughters of the Duinne Wassail had 
now arrived at the castle. They were received at the gate by the 
chief, and were introduced to the hall by Miss Jeannie Cameron, 
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a niece of Lochiel, who now made her appearance, and was re- 
ceived by the gallant chiefs with many tokens of favour. Miss 
Jeannie was a young lady of prepossessing manners and appear- 
ance; she was not what might be termed a beauty, nor had she 
studied to add to her natural attractions the graces of feminine 
delicacy and apparent timidity: but her form, though tall, was 
well proportioned ; and her features, though partaking much of 
the cast of countenance peculiar to the Highlands, and often 
exposed to winds less civil than those which blow 
‘© When Zephyrus on Flora breathes,” 

possessed much engaging power, and her whole character exhi- 
bited a degree of vivacity which gave her a marked superiority 
over her female companions. 

‘ Miss Jeannie was the chief favourite of her uncle, but from 
a mistaken tenderness for her he was so long before he would put 
her under the restraint which her education required, that some 
passions were suffered to take root in her mind, which neither 
time, care, or expence could afterwards wholly eradicate. She 
at length, however, though unwillingly, applied herself to her 
education, in which she made such rapid progress that in less than 
two years she was mistress of the French and Italian, wrote a 
fine hand, danced well, could play the spinet, and was a complete 
mistress of her needle.’ 

Colonel Cameron, who is the bearer of a message to 
Lochiel from the Prince, arrives in the midst of the feast, 
and states the resolution of the young Prince to win the 
crown of his ancesters, or perish in the attempt. The Co- 
lonel dances a reel with Miss Jeannie, and is much struck 
with her person and manners. In a Highland hunting-scene 
which ensues, and is ably described, Miss Jeannie distin- 
guishes herself for her active intrepidity, and is victorious 
over a cat o’ the mountains, who attacked her with great fury. 
This hunt is a species of allegory of the political purpose of 
the meeting; and the leader of the herd, who is decorated 
with ribbands, is emblematic of their foes the sidier roy, or red 
soldiers. Poor Miss Jeannie is dismounted by the sudden 
turning round of the stag, but is rescued from him by the 
gallant Colonel. Readers who are versed in romance will 
now begin to guess many of the most interesting incidents of 
the piece. Cameron is about to return to the Prince with 
assurances of support, and Miss Jeannie sings him a Jacobite 
song, of which the first stanza tells him somewhat intelligibly 
the state of her heart. 

The motives which actuated Prince Charles in his preci- 
pitate enterprize are faithfully and historically delineated : 
the landing of the unfortunate Prince and his followers is 
sketched with truth and eloquence ; and great praise is due to 
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the author for the skill with which the treachery of Lovat is 
de ‘veloped. Miss Jeannie Cameron, at the head of a loyal 
band, is also introduced as joining the Chevalier ; and this 
singular but strictly true circumstance imparts considerable 
interest to the narrative. Those readers, who are apt to re- 
coil at the “ swaggering and martial outside” of Miss 
Jeannie, will be pleased with the fair Ellen Cameron, daugh- 
ter of the chief, and called the Lily of Lochiel, on whom the 
author has bestowed the usual inventory of charms and ac- 
complishments. Jeannie was denominated the Rose of Aray ; 
and the contrast is depictured in a ditty, the simplicity of 
which must find its way to every heart. 
‘ The Rose, the chief of Aray’s flowers, 
Smiles gay, midst the mountain air, 
But the Lily that blooms in Lochiel’s bowers 
Is more beautiful and fair. 
‘ Oh! sweet is the Rose in the wild wood glade, 

When the wind thro’ the green leaves ts stealin’; 

sut the Lily that loves the valley’s shade 

Is not half so meek as Ellen. 


‘ The Rose of Aray is a peerless flower, 
Though wildly it blooms on the mountain, 
And it’s bright as the sun rising after a shine er, 
Or the stream of a limpid fountain. 
‘ The Rose is red on Aray’s side 
And its beauties are fair to see; 
But the Lily that blooms in maiden pride 
Is the flower that is dearest to me. 


¢ Oh! had I a bower, a bonny bower, 
1 wad plant the Lily there, 
And deck it with its sister flower 
The Rose that is so fair.’ 

By way of episode, we have a mysterious monk, who grins 
horribly from under his cowl, and the loves of Captain Mus- 
grave and the Lily of Lachid. We have also a somewhat 
feeble attempt at a sketch of a wild Highlander, Black Hugh 
of the Forest, from whose grasp Colonel Cameron rescues 
the aforesaid Captain Musgrave; and they both visit the cave 
of that fearful warrior, where they are offered ‘ a choice o’ a 
wing o’ a leg o’ a capercaillie and a tass o’ usquebaugh that no 
gauger ever came within the smell 0’. ‘Then we have a Mr. 
Saunders Macguirk, Laird o’ Drummondochit and umquihile 
writer in Inverness, a character borrowed from that of our friend 
M‘Wheeble, and drawn with several touches of the humour 
that characterizes the author of Waverley. The desertion of 
the unfortunate Prince by his followers, their feuds, their 
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avarice, and the perplexities of his exchequer, are well 
known ; as are the activity of the Chevalier, with his patience 
of fatigue and other hardships. Miss Jeannie Cameron, to 
the no small discomfiture of her lover the Colonel, was his 
constant companion, and the principal solace of his anxiety. 

The deliberations of the good city of Edinburgh, when 
the Prince’s army reached that metropolis, are ably and hu- 
morously drawn; and the battle of Preston-pans, which 
ended favourably to the rebels, is taken from authentic his- 
tory. ‘The author, however, introduces Miss Jeannie as nurs- 
ing her wounded lover the Colonel; when the Chevalier for 
the first time perceives their mutual attachment, and magna- 
nimously resigns the beauty of which he himself was an 
admirer. The captivity and release of John Roy are well 
imagined, and keep the attention in a state of agreeable 
though awful suspence: but we have a great deal too much 
of John Roy’s and Provost Macquirk’s rogueries. Good 
taste ought also to have retrenched the puerile adventure of 
the Macdonalds ; who were alarmed and driven away in the 
act of plundering a house by an old gentleman, whom they 
mistook for a corpse rising in his shroud from the coffin in 
which it was his customary whim to sleep. 

The disastrous day of Culloden and the perilous retreat 
of the Prince follow. Here the adventures of Lord Lovat 
are injudiciously pursued; since they call off our attention 
from the regular events of the narrative, and the fortunes of 
those concerning whom the reader must be chiefly interested. 
Lochiel finds his castle in flames, but his wife and the Lily 
are saved by Colonel Musgrave. Evan, the page, turns out 
to be the lost son of Lochiel, who had been spirited away by 
the artifices of Lord Lovat. Colonel Cameron is rewarded 
with the hand of Jeannie, and Colonel Musgrave with that of 
the fair Ellen. The heir of Lochiel is permitted to return 
to his country, and to claim Amelia Hamilton for his bride ; 
and the fictitious parties being thus married to their own and 
the author’s satisfaction, the narrative closes. 

In terminating also our account of this work, we would 
bear a willing testimony to the talents of the writer; whom 
we would not wish to derive any sinister omen from the ani- 
madversions, which, in strict justice, we have been compelled 
to make in the beginning of our article. Swperbiam quesitam 
meritis should be his motto. Let him strike into the path 
of original composition, and emancipate his fancy from the 
trammels of imitation. He has a lively talent for description ; 
his skill in versification is correct; and his volumes are inter- 
spersed with flowerets which breathe the air of elegant and 
simple poesy that is the charm of our antient ballad. 

17 ART. 
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Art. IX. Travels of His Royal Highness the Duke d’ Angouléme, 
through several Departments of France, in 1817. Containing 
a Statistical Account of the principal commercial Towns, the 
present State of their Manufactures, &c. &c. By Edward 
Pemberton, Esq., an Eye-witness. 8vo. pp. 259. 8s. Boards. 
Cox. 


T= journey recorded in this volume is connected with 
some very interesting considerations in the state of French 
politics. After the second expulsion of Bonaparte from 
France, it was deemed necessary by the Bourbon government 
to make a public example of those who had been foremost in 
the defection of the army; and, notwithstanding the well- 
known clemency of the sovereign, the sentence of the law 
was carried into effect on Ney, Labedoyére, and Mouton du 
Vernet. Having, however, thus shewn that they possessed 
the power to overcome and punish, the King and his mini- 
sters reverted to a different course; and on 5th September, 
1816, they issued an order for dissolving the existing parlia- 
ment, and convening another on a plan evidently calculated 
to discourage the ultra-royalists. The Parisians soon com- 
prehended the conduct and motives of their government: but 
it was a matter of great difficulty to persuade Frenchmen at 
a distance that the King was sincere in his new plan of 
policy, or capable of bestowing his confidence on any but 
declared royalists. A sense of this difficulty led to the journey 
of the Duke of Angouléme through the provinces of the 
north of France, in the latter part of the year 1817; and the 
object of the tour was to assure the provincialists that the 
principles adopted by ministry received the most full and 
cordial acquiescence of the King and the Princes, a time 
having now arrived for an oblivion of party-spirit, and for re- 
garding with an indulgent eye those who were once adherents 
of the Revolution. At Rouen, Nantes, Caen, Rennes, and 
even among the Ultras par excellence in La Vendée, the Duke 
urged this doctrine on the minds of all who were introduced 
to him; which was received with acclamation by the revolu- 
tionists, but heard in sullen silence by their opponents, who 
had no relish for the language of moderation, and who had, 
moreover, anticipated an undivided enjoyment of public ho- 
nours and employments. 

Mr. Pemberton’s book is a closely printed volume, con- 
taining a mass of statistical information relative to French 
Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany: each depart- 
ment being described with respect to its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and past history, with all the minuteness of a 


geographical gazetteer; and the whole has probably been 
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compiled from similar materials, since neither the Duke nor 
his attendant-officers could have had leisure to collect such a 
variety of details. We extract a few passages relative to 
French Flanders and its vicinity. 


Agriculture. — * The department of the North has the reputation 
of being the best cultivated in the kingdom ; and, in fact, on 
casting the eye over its rich plains, an agrecable surprize is ex- 
cited, at the striking superiority of the agriculture of this fine 
country over the interior of France. ‘The soil is deep, rich, and 
of a brown colour. It is almost every where composed of vege- 
table remains, intermixed with sea-shells. A soil so excellent 
yields the most abundant crops of corn, tobacco, and flax. The 
quantity of oil which is procured from the rape-seed, &c. is aston- 
ishing, as well as the hops. It must be said in praise of the 
Flemings, that their industry and application to husbandry sur- 
pass the fertility of their soil.’ (P. 21.) 

‘ Among the useful animals we must not omit to class the dogs, 
which in several towns are employed for draught. They are large, 
and are harnessed to little carts. In 1801, two hundred of them 
belonged to the town of Lille alone. They are chiefly employed 
there by the butchers, and dealers in coal, charcoal, and fire-wood. 
One or two, and sometimes three abreast, will draw a considerable 
load. Two dogs will commonly draw 1200 lb. of coals ; and it is 
with such a team that the general hospital at Lille has every thing 
brought that it wants.’ (P. 28.) 

Manufactures of St. Quentin. —‘ In 1804 were established the 
first cotton spinning-mills at St. Quentin ; these and steam-engines 
have changed the face of commerce in that town. All sorts of 
calicoes, muslins, dimities, gauzes, and printed cottons, occupied 
the looms instead of lawns and cambrics, or rather in conjunction 
with them; and although the cotton-manufactories are as far 
below the English as that of cambrics and lawns is superior, yet 
the manufacturers of St. Quentin, protected by the prohibition 
of manufactured English cotton goods, have a more extensive 
commerce at present than in any former period. A spark of 
national vanity makes the principal manufacturers boast, on con- 
ducting you through their manufactories, that several articles 
of their commerce are much superior to those of Manchester.’ — 

‘ St. Quentin has recently commenced the manufactory of woollen 
for neat India shawls, &c.; and though it cannot yet boast of 
the perfection to which these imitations are carried in Eng- 
land, yet many of the shawls, both in design and execution, so 
nearly resemble those of Cashmere that they must be handled 
and examined closely to discover tiie difference.’ 


Towards the middle of the volume, (p. 112.) Mr. P. sus- 
pends his statistical enumerations, and enters on the itinerary 
of the Duke; describing the different stages of the journey 
with accuracy, though with too frequent a recurrence of pan- 
egyric. The great fault of the book, as of so many that fall 
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under our critical jurisdiction, is a want of selection: insig- 
nificant matter being often mixed up with useful and even 
valuable details ; and so little method being observed, that 
the description of one town (Rennes) is given in two uncon- 
nected parts of the volume. That the author trespasses by 
the use of French idioms is abundantly shewn by a variety 
of expressions ; and we have to regret the want of a table of 
contents and index, in a book in which, from the multiplicity 
of facts and circumstances, these aids to research would have 
been eminently convenient. 








Art. X. Melmoth the Wanderer: a Tale. By the Author of 
‘¢ Bertram,” &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards. Hurst and 
Co. 1820. 


| ‘HE taste for horrors, or for tales abounding in supernatural 

events and characters, compacts with the devil, and mys- 
terious prolongations of humar life, has for some years past 
been on the decline in England. The necromancers of the 
Rhine, the Italian assassins of Mrs. Radcliffe, the St. Leons 
of Mr. Godwin, &c. &c., had indeed begun to disappear, over- 
whelmed by their own extravagance, previously to any posi- 
tive symptom of a returning relish for sense and nature: but 
when, in addition to the satiety which a repetition of this 
highly-peppered diet had engendered, plain and substantial 
food was also administered to the novel-reader, in the exqui- 
sitely true and national descriptions of Maria Edgeworth and 
Walter Scott, there was no excuse even for the most devoted 
slave of a diseased imagination, who could boast any pretensions 
to cultivated intellect, to continue exclusively his unwhole- 
some recreations; and, consequently, the works in question 
(even the most meritorious of them) have partially descended 
from the shelves of fashionable repositories of light reading, 
to make room for worthier occupants ; yet still retaining, with 
soiled leaves and, second-hand honours, their station in the 
first rank of the provincial circulating library. ‘There, while 
they receive the faded garlands and spiritless incense of un- 
refined adulation, they cast a vain retrospect on their brighter 
days; when the boudoir of the lady, instead of the closet of 
the housekeeper, enshrined their volumes; and when the 7eal 
Captain of the guard, instead of the yeomanry-serjeant, used 
them as the happiest of time-killers, during the intervals of 
active service, and considered them as the perfection of Eng- 
lish literature. 

Still, however, it is confessedly possible for a man of decided 
genius to revive, for a while, this exploded predilection for 
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impossibility, even among better readers; and if, in this up- 
hill work, he should even for one season gain his point, we 
might be disposed to ascribe to him nearly the same honours 
as to the inventor of gas or galvanism; inasmuch as he also 
would illuminate one of the darkest and most hopeless corners 
of literature, and might even be said to have recalled, for one 
apparent instant, the spirit of the dead. Besides, it must be 
acknowleged that the fluctuations of fashion are not more 
rapid than they are diametrically opposed to each other; and 
that to the taste for works of amusement, especially, we may 
apply the remark of Horace on the vicissitudes of language : 


‘© Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore.” 


Influenced by these considerations, perhaps, and still more 
by the passion for the violent, the ferocious, and the dreadful 
in poetry, which our contemporaries have so eminently dis- 
played ;—a passion that would seem to promise equal favour 
to kindred flights in prose ;—or, which is most likely, hurried 
along by the unreflecting impulse of his own fancy, Mr. Ma- 
turin has again appeared before the public as the author of a 
most extravagant work, in the true St. Leon tone and cha- 
racter. ‘The hero, Melmoth, is a personage of a most en- 
during vitality, making large inroads on centuries of time in 
his duration; and the only novelty which we have discovered 
in the plan of the book (to which novelty, however, we are 
disposed to allow considerable praise, ) is the idea of this mira- 
culously gifted being, of bright eyes and black disposition, 
attempting to gain proselytes to his friend the Devil with in- 
defatigable zeal, but, throughout his lengthened existence, 
attempting in vain. Not that he entirely fails in his amiable 
pursuits, but that he finds no single individual, in his varied 
and protracted * wanderings,’ (in which, by the way, it is 
odd enough that he should never encounter his old friend 
‘* the Wandering Jew,”) whom he can induce, however mis- 
led and rendered miserable by his temptations, to barter the 
hopes of eternity for the super-human longevity and magical 
locomotivity which he has himself gained in exchange for his 
own soul. This idea, Mr. Maturin quaintly enough informs 
us, was borrowed from one of his sermons! and he quotes 
the passage in his preface. At the close of that preface we 
find a statement, which will occasion us double regret at any 
severity of censure that we may be compelled to inflict on 
portions of the work before us: but which will add largely to 
the pleasure that we always feel in being able to accord the 
meed of praise to a writer of merit. Mr. Maturin himself 
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© reprets the necesstty’ that campels him to appear again before 
the public, ‘ in so unseemly a character as that of a writer of 
romances ;’ adding, ‘ did my profession furnish me with the 
means of subsistence, I should hold myself culpable indeed 
in having recourse to any other, but—am I allowed the 
choice ? 

In explanation of this allusion, we are obliged to notice a 
rumour that Mr. Maturin has lost his ecclesiastical employ- 
ment, in consequence of his having written the play of Ber- 
tram. Of that tragedy we spoke fully in a former article, 
and certainly we have not changed our opinion on the sub- 
ject: —but it is a very different question, indeed, whether a 
clergyman should be deprived of the means of subsistence in 
his profession for a literary offence of that nature, or whether 
he should be condemned for it in a critical journal. We are 
not sufficiently informed to speak farther: but we must, at 
present, consider Mr. Maturin as very harshly treated; and 
we are bound to remind his judges, whoever they may be, of 
the merciful injunction of the heathen satirist : 


“© Ne scuticd dignum, horribili sectére flagello.” 


While we are on this part of our subject, we think that the 
best opportunity offers of doing justice to Mr. Maturin on a 
point of great importance. ‘The following quotation explains 
itself: 


‘ As by a mode of criticism equally false and unjust, the worst 
sentiments of my worst characters (from the ravings of Bertram 
to the blasphemies of Cardonneau) have been represented as m 
own, I must here trespass so far on the patience of the reader as 
to assure him, that the sentiments ascribed to the stranger are 
diametrically opposite to mine, and that I have purposely put them 
into the mouth of an agent of the enemy of mankind.’ 


We, of course, give full credit to Mr. Maturin for the sin- 
cerity of this declaration: but, as a matter of prudence, we 
must still retain our doubts of the propriety of venting vollies 
of infidelity without their accompanying antidotes of sound 
reasoning. The novel-reader, it is obvious, may be averse 
from graver studies; and, if so, it is more than possible that 
he may be in the habit of swallowing poison only, and not 
at the same time, or indeed at any time, imbibing the due 
correctives. We particularly, however, object to the frequent 
use, or rather abuse, of sacred names and things. From 
whatever mouth such titles and subjects, so handled, re- 
peatedly issue, they take something away from the inviolability - 
of the ideas which suggest them; and neither hearer nor 


speaker is benefited by the practice. ‘ A word to the wise.” 
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Of the purity of the author’s intentions we will not doubt: 
but on this, as on all important occasions, we must be allowed 
to rely on our own judgment, and to offer it modestly but 
firmly to all parties concerned. 

To come now to the story, or rather stories, of * Melmoth.’ 
The connecting link is very slight; merely that of a descend- 
ant of the family of Melmoth witnessing, at the beginning 
and the end of the four volumes, some impressive Instances 
of the supernatural power of his ancestor ‘the Wanderer ;’ 
and, during the greater part of those volumes, hearing tales 
from a Spaniard who is shipwrecked on the Irish coast, which 
‘arry to the highest pitch the curiosity of young Melmoth 
concerning the wonder-working wickednesses of his great 
progenitor. From these tales we shall select one or two de- 
tached passages: but, as the principal merit and attraction of 
the work depend on the variety of the incidents scattered 
throughout the four volumes, we should ill perform our duty 
to the author or the reader by offering any thing like an 
abstract of their contents. 

We are bound, however, to record the great fertility of in- 
vention which Mr. Maturin has exhibited in these incidents ; 
and also the strong graphic power to which he lays claim in 
the delineation and contrast of character. —‘ Walberg and 
his Wite’ (although the author, as is too frequently the 
case, oul-horrorizes horror in this story,) are indeed power- 
fully described ; and if the original of the lady be living, as 
Mr. M. intimates, we can only say that he who is acquainted 
with her is so far happy. ‘The tale of * John Sandal and 
Elinor Mortimer’ is said to have foundation in fact. At all 
events it is very interesting, and displays (perhaps displays 
rather too much) a very amusing knowlege of English his- 
torical anecdote, during a long period. The parts of the 
work which depicture the crimes and miseries of conventual 
lite; which lead us from the dungeons of a monastery into 
those of the Inquisition, and through false doors under the 
floorings of rooms, down sloping passages, into subterraneous 
apartments, where old conjurors sit by candlelight surrounded 
with sculls ; those parts, we say, in which the author seems 
lost in a kind of wearisome climax of the surprizingly 
wretched, and where the toiling reader yawns after him in 
ain, have in our opinion by far the least originality. They 
are, ‘in good truth,” (to use a comfit-maker’s phrase,) no- 
thing but ten-times repeated copies of the Radcliffe-romance ; 
of which, as Mr. Maturin tells us, he was warned by a ju- 
dicious friend. His distinction between his own convents and 
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those of old is rather fanciful than real. He imagines that he 
has made the sufferings of an unwilling monk novel in their 
appearance, by dwelling more on that ‘ irritating series of 
petty torments,’ which ‘ solitude gives its inmates leisure to 
invent, and power combined with malignity the full disposi- 
tion to practise, than on the startling adventures one meets 
with in romances.’ Many of these ‘ petty torments,’ how- 
ever, are most serious inflictions, and strange events (we 
should hope) even in a convent; while, with regard to ‘ start- 
ling horrors,’ we should think that few romances could boast 
any thing equal to the nocturnal visits of _Melmoth, unchecked 
by the bolts and bars of the most perfect of human prisons. 

~The most original portion of the work is perhaps that in 
which the island in the Indian ocean is described, and the rare 
being who inhabits it. ‘To our taste, however, the author has 
sreatly impaired the charm of his own creation, by introduc- 
ing this delicate vision into the gross realities of human life: 
but, throughout, he has shewn much strength in the balance 
of kindness and cruelty, of diabolical malice and manly af- 
fection, which agitates the mysterious mind of the Wanderer, 
in his intercourse with the lovely Immalee. We shall make 
a quotation from their story; which, although it may have 
borrowed ideas from various sources, (perhaps, among others, 
from the tale of Pocahontas,) certainly does set the imagin- 
ative power of the author on an eminence of distinction. We 
are aware how easy it would be to turn this whole romantic 
tale into successful ridicule: but Immalee is rather a favourite 
with us; and we have not so wholly forgotten the delight of 
the Fairy Tales of our youth as to be insensible to any simi- 
lar attempt that possesses merit. 

Of the introductory scenes we can give no fair idea by 
quotation : we would only, en passant, suggest to the author a 
doubt whether he should, in any manner, have alluded to 
some of the circumstances of Indian worship which disfigure 
his page; and, still more, whether he should have polluted a 
scriptural phrase by so misapplying it as in vol. ili, p. 137. 
Of this fault we meet with other instances. 

The Wanderer has given dark hints of his unhappy con- 
dition; and he now stands, with his devoted and innocent 
companion, at the entrance of a ruined edifice, watching the 
progress of a tremendous thunder-storm. 


‘ “Immalee, as she gazed around her, felt, for the first time, 
terror at the aspect of nature. Formerly, she had considered all 
its phenomena as equally splendid or terrific. And her childish, 
though active imagination, seemed to consecrate alike the sun- 
light and the storm, to the devotion of a heart, on whose pure 
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altar the flowers and the fires of nature flung their undivided 
offering. 

‘ « But since she had seen the stranger, new emotions had per- 
vaded her young heart. She learned to weep and to fear; and 
perhaps she saw, in the fearful aspect of the heavens, the 
developement of that mysterious terror, which always trembles at 
the bottom of the hearts of those who dare to love. 

‘ « How often does nature thus become an involuntary inter- 
preter between us and our feelings! Is the murmur of the ocean 
without a meaning? —Is the roll of the thunder without a 
voice ? —Is the blasted spot on which the rage of both has been 
exhausted without its lesson ?— Do not they all tell us some mys- 
terious secret, which we have in vain searched our hearts for ? — 
Do we not find in them an answer to those questions with which 
we are for ever importuning the mute oracle of our destiny ? — 
Alas ! how deceitful and inadequate we feel the language of man, 
after love and grief have made us acquainted with that of nature ! 
—the only one, perhaps, capable of a corresponding sign for those 
emotions, under which all human expression faints. What a dif- 
ference between words without meaning, and that meaning without 
words, which the sublime phenomena of nature, the rocks and 
the ocean, the moon and the twilight, convey to those who have 
* ears to hear.’ 

‘ « How eloquent of truth is nature in her very silence! How 
fertile of reflections amid her profoundest desolations! But the 
desolation now presented to the eyes of Immalee was that which 
is calculated to cause terror, not reflection. Earth and heaven, 
the sea and the dry land, seemed mingling together, and about 
to replunge into chaos. The ocean, deserting its eternal bed, 
dashed its waves, whose white surf gleamed through the darkness, 
far into the shores of the isle. ‘They came on like the crests of a 
thousand warriors, plumed and tossing in their pride, and, like 
them, perishing in the moment of victory. There was a fearful 
inversion of the natural appearance of earth and sea, as if all the 
barriers of nature were broken, and all her laws reversed. 

‘ « The waves deserting their station, left, from time to time, 
the sands as dry as those of the desert; and the trees and shrubs 
tossed and heaved in ceaseless agitation, like the waves of a mid- 
night storm. There was no light, but a livid grey that sickened the 
eye to behold, except when the bright red lightning burst out like 
the eye of a fiend, glancing over the work of ruin, and closing as 
it beheld it completed. 

‘ « Amid this scene stood two beings, one whose appealing 
loveliness seemed to have found favour with the elements even in 
their wrath, and one whose fearless and obdurate eye appeared to 
defy them. ‘ Immalee,’ he cried, ‘ is this a place or an hour to 
talk of love !—all nature is appalled — heaven is dark — the ani- 
mals have hid themselves — and the very shrubs, as they wave 
and shrink, seem alive with terror.’ —‘ It is an hour to implore 
protection, said the Indian, clinging to him timidly.—‘ Look 
up,’ said the stranger, while his own fixed and fearless eye 
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seemed to return flash for flash to the baffled and insulted ele- 
ments ; ‘ Look up, and if you cannot resist the impulses of your 
heart, let me at least point out a fitter object for them. Love,’ 
he cried, extending his arm towards the dim and troubled sky, 
‘love the storm in its might of destruction — seek alliance with 
those swift and perilous travellers of the groaning air, — the me- 
teor that rends, and the thunder that shakes it! Court, for shel- 
tering tenderness, those masses of dense and roiling cloud, — the 
baseless mountains of heaven! Woo the kisses of the fiery light- 
nings, to quench themselves on your smouldering bosom! Seek 
all that is terrible in nature for your companions and your lover! 
— woo them to burn and blast you — perish in their fierce em- 
brace, and you will be happier, far happier, than if you lived in 
mine! Lived !—Oh who can be mine and live! Hear me, Im- 
malee!’ he cried, while he held her hands locked in his — while 
his eyes, rivetted on her, sent forth a light of intolerable lustre — 
while a new feeling of indefinite enthusiasm seemed for a moment 
to thrill his whole frame, and new-modulate the tone of his nature ; 
‘ Hear me! If you will be mine, it must be amid a scene like this 
for ever —amid fire and darkness — amid hatred and despair — 
amid ’ and his voice swelling to a demoniac shriek of rage and 
horror, and his arms extended, as if to grapple with the fearful 
objects of some imaginary struggle, he was rushing from the arch 
under which they stood, lost in the picture which his guilt and de- 
spair had drawn, and whose images he was for ever doomed to 
behold. 

‘ « The slender form that had clung to him was, by this sudden 
movement, prostrated at his feet ; and, with a voice choaked with. 
terror, yet with that perfect devotedness which never issued but 
from the heart and lip of woman, she answered his frightful ques- 
tions with the simple demand, ‘ Will you be there?’ —‘ Yes! — 
THERE I must be, and for ever! And will you, and dare you, be 
with me?’ And a kind of wild and terrible energy nerved his 
frame, and strengthened his voice, as he spoke and cowered over 
pale and prostrate loveliness, that seemed in profound and reckless 
humiliation to court its own destruction, as if a dove exposed its 
breast, without flight or struggle, to the beak of a vulture. 
‘ Well, then,’ said the stranger, while a brief convulsion crossed 
his pale visage, ‘ amid thunder I wed thee — bride of perdition ! 
mine shalt thou be for ever! Come, and let us attest our nuptials 
before the reeling altar of nature, with the lightnings of heaven 
for our bed-lights, and the curse of nature for our marriage-bene- 
diction !' The Indian shrieked in terror, not at his words, which 
she did not understand, but at the expression which accompanied 
them. ‘Come,’ he repeated, ‘ while the darkness yet is witness 
to our ineffable and eternal union.’ Immalee, pale, terrified, but 
resolute, retreated from him.” ’ 





That this scene manifests an extravagance passing all the 
sober bounds of sense, we are as ready to acknowlege as the 
reader will be to discover: but does it not also exhibit elo- 
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quence and imagination, with a strong perception of the 
powers and energies of nature, and of their corresponding 
impulses in the heart of man? It is not every one who can so 
feel and so describe these secret harmonies. With regard to 
eloquence, (for we will advance no farther in the regions of 
mysticism,) we think it is plain that, under the curb, and the 
bit, and the well applied lash, the rhetorical Pegasus of Mr. 
Maturin would carry him a strong, a lofty, and a steady flight, 
and nearer to heaven than earth in some of its ascending 
path. Why will he not direct that “ courser of ztherial 
strain” into a more regular career? Works of amusement 
let him write, by all means, and with every good omen: but 
let them be regulated by some principles of taste ; and, above 
all, by a recollection of that prudent intimation of danger on 
«a certain sulyect, which we have already given him with the 
most friendly purpose. ‘To that hint we must add the equally 
well intended caution that, as it was through the sides of Jo- 
manism that Voltaire and Co. (partners in the great foreign 
firm of Infidelity) attacked the whole faith, it behoves every 
votary of that faith to be on his guard to render due honours 
to what is true, while he exposes what is false; and to take 
active care lest the knife which he uses against an unsound 
limb should, in the judgment of any weaker brother, really 
make an incision into the healthy vitals of the system. 

While we are executing the ungracious but necessary task 
of advice, we would also put it to the author’s better judg- 
ment whether, in any subsequent work, he will not do well to 
keep himself within the bounds of nature and probability, 
however fresh a colouring his fancy may give to a real pic- 
ture ; and, finally, whether a hero, involved in whatever dis- 
tress he may be, yet displaying various and unconquered 
virtue, would not at the present moment be a more novel cha- 
racter than any other that he could devise? The uninter- 
rupted representation of vicious characters, which for a 
succession of years has filled and disgraced our popular 
works of every description in lighter literature, and the 
adornment of those characters with the dangerous attributes 
of sensibility and courage, must at length have exhausted 
the sympathies of the most indulgent public. Let a new 
novelist, or new poet, seek for fame in the exploded path of 
merit in — enduring the ordeal. The very change will 
be something; and who knows what may follow? Genius, 
deriving its inspiration from the forgotten source of goodness, 
may actually be again astonished to find itself in union with 
taste! and, as wonders never cease when they have once be- 
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gun, we may positively see revived in England the long 
tnded dream of classical composition. 

As a beacon to this author, and to others, we must now 
point out a few of the prominent extravaganzas in thought, 
or phrase, in which ¢ Melmoth’ indulges. 

Vol. i. p. 225. © The rushing of their robes, as he dragged 
them out, seemed like the whzrlwind that attends the presence 
of the destroying angel’!!! We remember to have heard, 
when boys, of a person who “ split his breeches as if heaven 
and earth were coming together ;” and we presume that this 
was the prototype of Mr. Maturin’s illustration just quoted. 

Vol. ii. p. 253. § I swam for some moments in a sea of 
flames and blood. My frenzy returned, and I remember 
only uttering curses, that would have exhausted Divine ven- 
geance in its plenitude to fulfil? ‘These are liberties, revolting 
liberties, which we cannot pass in silence. Let us hope that 
this work is the last from My. Maturin’s pen in which they 
will appear. Even madness, in a fictitious character, is no 
excuse for this. 


Vol. iii. p. 133. —* “ Multitudes of them dropt dead as they 
crawled. Multitudes still living, faintly waved their hands, to scare 
the vultures that hovered nearer and nearer at every swoop, and 
scooped the poor remnants of flesh from the living bones of the 
screaming victim, and retreated, with an answering scream of disap- 
pointment at the scanty and tasteless morsel they had torn away.” 

‘ « Many tried, in their false and fanatic zeal, to double their 
torments, by crawling through the sands on their hands and 
knees ; but hands through the backs of which the nails had grown. 
and knees worn literally to the bone, struggled but feebly amid 
the sands and the skeletons, and the bodies that were soon to be 
skeletons, and the vultures that were to make them so.” ’ 


This is mere disgust. * |The business of the writer of ima- 
gination is to select, and combine, and represent, vividly: but 
out of the realms of Terror and Pity his tragic descriptions 
should never wander, and least of all should they approach 
the caverns of Loathsomeness. 

Vol. iv. p. 146. From the tale of Walberg: 


‘ «Ines! Ines! What? am I talking to a corse?” He was in- 
deed, for the wretched wife had sunk at his feet senseless. 
‘¢ Thank God!” he again emphatically exclaimed, as he beheld 
her lie to all appearance lifeless before him. ‘ Thank God a 
word then has killed her, — it was a gentler death than famine! 
It would have been kind to have strangled her with these hands ! 
Now for the children!’ he exclaimed, while horrid thoughts 
chased each other over his reeling and unseated mind, and he 
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* So also, if not worse, the description of the Spanish mob- 
murder, inthe same volume, p. 29. 
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imagined he heard the roar of a sea in its full strength thundering 
in his ears, and saw ten thousand waves dashing at his feet, and 
every wave of blood. ‘ Now for the children!’ —and he felt 
about as if for some implement of destruction. In doing so, his 
left hand crossed his right, and grasping it, he exclaimed as if he 
felt a sword in his hand, — “ This will do — they will struggle — 
they will supplicate, — but I will tell them their mother lies dead 
at my feet, and then what can they say? Hold now,” said the 
miserable man, sitting calmly down, “ if they cry to me, what 
shall I answer? Julia, and Ines her mother’s namesake, — and 
poor little Maurice, who smiles even amid hunger, and whose 
smiles are worse than curses!—I will tell them their mother is 
dead!" he cried, staggering towards the door of his children’s 
apartment — ‘ Dead without a blow !—that shall be their answer 
and their doom.” ’ 


The conclusion of this passage is in better taste. The 
idea of seizing one hand with the other, and mistaking it for 
a sword, is burlesqued from the “ Avare” of Moliere; and 
the preceding caricature of horrors cannot be too forcibly 
ridiculed. 

If we had room fer another laudatory quotation, we should 
select the final scene, the fate of the Wanderer: — but, per- 
haps, we should only be taking something from the general 
interest of the work, and in that case should frustrate our 
own intention; which has been to recommend it, with the 
exceptions and drawbacks that we have been in duty bound 
to specify, to the favourable notice of the novel-reader of 
mature growth and understanding, who can discern and foster 
its claims to praise, while he detects its faults, and teels them 
only to avoid them. 


Art. XI. The Poetical Decameron, or Ten Conversations on 
English Poets and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. By J. Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 
2Vols. Crown 8vo. Il. 4s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1820. 


T° the literary antiquary, and especially to the poetical 
bibliographer, these volumes are intended to furnish an 
elegant intellectual repast: but, though the author displays a 
very ample knowlege of his subject, we fear that his work 
will be considered as heavy and useless by the learned in his 
way, while it will have few charms for the general reader. It 
is manifest that a book in which the names of Breton and 
Brathwayte, and Constable and Churchyard, bear prominent 
parts, and which tells us much of Fitzgeftrey and Fleming, 
and Gascoyne and Goddard, 
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speaks only to the initiated ; and that the mere mysta is not 
qualified to become an Epopta of this bibliographical Eleusis. 
He must go through some preliminary purifications; which 
(we conclude) are to be found among the rules of the Rox- 
burghe club. —’Ecls 8 mapamanoin 4 xabaeoss toies Avdois xou 
toics EAAyos. 

We cannot introduce the author in so good a manner to 
his readers as he has introduced himself in the opening 
paragraphs of his preface. 

‘ The intention of the author has been to treat an antiquarian 
subject in a popular way: he has found in his progress that he 
has not been able to accomplish that purpose to the extent of his 
wishes. If he had accomplished it, he might, perhaps, have made 
a better speculation, but a worse book : — it would have possessed 
even less substance than in its present shape belongs to it. 

‘ The general success which attended the publication of such 
works as Censura Literaria, the British Bibliographer, and 
Restituta, the numerous reprints made of late years from judi- 
ciously selected productions of our early writers, without taking 
into view the prices which original specimens of the poetry of our 
ancestors now uniformly obtain, may be considered tests of the 
public taste in this respect. Though the author's plan is different, 
his design is the same : neither in his title, nor in his object, does 
he claim any novelty, nor is it of consequence that he should. 
The general scheme of this work was formed long before the ap- 
pearance of the Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s ‘‘ Bibliographical Decameron,” 
a work of far deeper research and far wider learning than the 
author can pretend to. Yet the subject of these inquiries, if not 
as curious and recondite, is at least as inviting and important, for, 
as a living critic has well said, “ poetry is ‘ the stuff of which 
our life is made:’ it is not a mere frivolous accomplishment — 
the trifling amusement of a few idle readers or leisure hours — 
it has been the study and delight ef mankind in all ages.”’’ 


It is very true that poetry has delighted mankind in all 
ages: but what sort? Poetry of an original and everlast- 
ing stamp;—and what portion of mankind? The culti- 
vated and the kind-hearted. ‘The ballads that please savage 
nations ill deserve the name of poetry; although they may, 
in some few happy instances out of the immense variety of 
their contemporary songs, have possessed occasional bold- 
ness and felicity as well of expression as of design. Neither 
are the feeble copies of a copy, which abound in polished 
ages and countries, intitled to this much-injured name. 
Poetry is that mixture of art and nature, that association 
of the elements of original genius with the perfect combin- 
ations of knowlege and of taste, which has appeared in 
some few favoured examples of antiquity, and alas! in fewer, 
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miserably fewer, of modern times. This is all that is 
generally pleasing in the long catalogue of poets; and there- 
fore it is impossible that the admiration of rare and curious 
authors, whose merits are only occasional, and who never have 
won the general suffrage of polished minds, can, by the 
efforts of any bibliographer, be diffused beyond his own 
narrow circle. Still there is much to occupy the idle, much 
to relax the good-humoured scholar, and much to employ 
worthily the resources of the rich, in the pursuits of biblio- 
graphy; and, among the many scientific works of this nature 
which, in the present luxury of literary taste, have issued 
from the British press, the present may obtain by courtesy 
an indifferent station. 

We are aware that we are rather degenerating from the 
high feeling, and descending from the dignified tone, which we 
once deemed it right to express on this subject: but, in truth, 
the folly is gone too far to be extirpated; and, therefore, to 
direct and modify its zndulgences is all that a reasonable 
reformer can expect. 

Mr. Collier’s individual claim on our attention now calls 
on us to quit our lucubrations on the general merits of his 
hobby-horse, and to discuss the peculiar air and manner of 
Roxburghe chivalry in which he rides it: 


‘ There was another writer of blank verse, who ought to be 
mentioned before Gascoyne—a poet with a most unpoetical 
name, John Vandernoodt, who, in 1569, printed “ A theatre 
wherein be represented as wel the miseries and calamities that 
follow the voluptuous worldings, as also the greate ioyes and 
pleasures which the faithfull do enioy.”” Nothing is known of the 
biography of this author, whose production is of very rare occur- 
rence. The following sonnet was copied from it for me by a 
friend, who could not prevail upon the owner to part with the 
possession of such a treasure, even for aday. It is, however, a 
sufficient specimen. 


‘ « It was the time when rest the gift of Gods 
Sweetely sliding into the eyes of men, 
Doth drowne in the forgetfulnesse of sleepe 
The carefull trauailes of the painfull day : 
Then did a ghost appeare before mine eyes 
On that great riuers banke that runnes by Rome, 
And calling me then by my proper name, 
He bade me vpwarde vnto heauen looke. 
He cried to me, and loe (quod he) beholde, 
What vnder this great Temple is containde ; 
Loe all is nought but flying vanitie. 
So I knowing the worldes vnstedfastnesse, 
Sith onely God surmountes the force of tyme, 
In God alone do stay my confidence.” ’ 


This, 
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This, in our judgment, is one of the most popular selections 
which we could have made from the work. The three inter- 
locutors in the dialogue (Morton, Elliot, and Bourne, in 
whom we cannot honestly profess much interest, ) observe on 
the merits or demerits of the quotations, besides minutely 
entering into the “ birth, parentage, and education” of the 
works which they quote; and on the present occasion they 
speak thus : 


‘ Morton. For the early date at which it was written, it is un- 
commonly harmonious. 

‘ Exuior. The sentiments are expressed both easily and ele- 
gantly : the description of sleep ‘ sweetly sliding into the eyes of 
men,” is very happy. 


Neither of them, however, notices the plagiarism of 
Mr. Coleridge from this expression. This is not the first 
occasion, by many, on which we have remarked the propen- 
sity to poetical larceny in the readers and imitators of old 
‘nglish poetry. ‘* Rest sweetly sl7ding into the eyes of men” 
cannot be overlooked as the original of Mr. Coleridge’s pecu- 
liar expression ; 


‘¢ She sent the blessed sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul.” 


We will now advert to a passage in which the minutenesses 
of antiquarianism are somewhat more clearly displayed. Phi- 
lology, it may be said, should and must be mznute :—true : — 
but the date in which a word was introduced, is it so very 
important ? 

‘ Bourne. Did you observe the word swagger in the second 
line ? | 

‘ Exxiot. I[ heard it; but is there any thing remarkable in it ? 

‘ Bourne. It is one of the few words of which we can ascer- 
tain the period of its introduction into our language. 

‘ Morton. How is it ascertained ? 

‘ Bourne. By a very decisive passage in the Epistle to the 
Reader, prefixed to Chapman’s translation of the Shield of Achilles ; 
speaking of swagger, he says, “ it is a new word amongst them, 
and round-headed custome giues it priuiledge with much imitation, 
being created as it were by a natural Prosopopeia without etimo- 
logie or deriuation.” This was written in 1598, and the word re- 
peatedly occurs in writers about that time. 

‘ Morton. Does the Rev. Mr. Todd notice that quotation in 
his new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary ? 

‘ Bourne. He does not. 

‘ Extior. Yet I take it, that in general he gives the oldest au- 
thorities that can be found for words, does he not ? 

‘ Bourne. If he did, his work would be much more valuable 
than it is, as a sort of history of the progress of our language. 


Another 
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Another instance of the same kind as swagger is afforded by the 
word beleaguer.’ 


We turn next to page 112., and (on the principle which 
we must always advocate) introduce our readers to more gen- 
erally interesting though less curtous matter. 


‘ Exuiot. By the by, let me ask you if you ever met with 
Hobbes’s translation of Homer (1684). 

‘ Bourne. Never. I have read a poem he published on his 
own life, but his translation of Homer I never saw. 

‘ E.uior. Then it is my turn to digress (but it shall not be 
long), by repeating just the opening lines of the Iliad, as he gives 
them. 

“ Q Goddess, sing what woe the discontent 

Of Thetis son brought to the Greeks ; what souls 
Of heroes down to Erebus it sent 

Leaving their bodies unto dogs and fowls ; 
Whilst the two princes of the army strove 

King Agammemnon and Achilles stout. 
That so it should be was the will of Jove, 

But who was he that made them first fall out ? 
Apollo.” ‘ 


‘ Morton. But, bad as that is, it is far better than the trans- 
lation of Virgil by the notorious Vicars, published in 1632. The 
following lines are a part of the description of the storm in the 
first book : 


‘¢ Whiles thus he spake a whistling northern puff 
Whifts up the waves, gives the sails such a cuff, 
As brake their wingy oares, turn’d the fore-deck, 
And lays the ships broadside to th’ billows check. 
Then follows, flows, a mountainous burst wave, 
These, turret-like, on floods tops station haue ; 
Those ‘twixt two gaping seas seem sunk to ground, 
Whom boiling, foamy, frothy floods confound.” 

* Exxior. It is to be wondered that Dryden should have thought 
it necessary to publish his poor translation, when the market was 
forestalled by such an admirable performance ! 

‘ BourNE. One would think that, like Cotton’s Travestie, what 
you repeated was intended for burlesque. And yet this Vicars is 
the author usually coupled with the admirable Wither.’ 


Let us now have a word or two about our old mysterious 
friend Marlowe ; whose real existence, ‘ in the days that are 
gone,” has lately, we are told, been placed beyond all doubt 
by a sufficiently strong proof that he lived, viz. the discovery 
of the record that he died, in the register of the church of 


St. Nicholas, Deptford. 


‘ Bourne. Here we have a book of much rarity, and, in its 
way, not of less merit, —a blank-verse translation of the first 
book of Lucan, by a noted poet, whom you have frequently heard 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, and who died before 1593, as is said by some of a 
wound he received in a scuffle arising out of a low amour. 

‘ Morton. You mean Christopher Marlow. — Can you give us 
a specimen ? 

‘ Bourne. A short one ; but perhaps sufficient for our purpose. 
It is from that part of the first book which begins 


Fert animus causas tantarum expromere rerum, 
Immensumque aperitur opus, &c. 


what is called in the language of poctical arguments “ the subject 
proposed.” 
«The causes first I purpose to vnfould 

Of these garboiles — whence springs a long discourse — 

And what made mudding people shake off peace. 

The fates are enuious. High feats quickly perish 

Vnder great burdens falls are euer greuous : 

tome was so great it could not beare itselfe. 

So when the worlds compounded union breakes 

Time ends, and to old Chaos things returne.” 


‘ Extior. There is a fine terseness and fulness of meaning in 
those lines. 

‘ Bourne. They serve as one example out of many that could 
be produced, that it is possible to translate the full sense of a 
Latin hexameter poet in as many English heroic lines. 

‘ Morton. Yet Nec se ltoma ferens is extended to a whole line 
by Marlow. 

‘ Bourne. It is, but eight of Lucan are perfectly translated 
in eight lines of Marlow. I do not, however, say that this is 
always the case, for there are amplifications. Marlow goes on 
thus : 

‘¢ Confused stars shall meete, celestiall fire 
Fleete on the flouds, the earth shoulder the sea, 
Affording it no shore, and Phebes waine 
Chace Phebus, and inragd affect his place, 
And striue to shine by day ; and full of strife 
Dissolue the engines of the broken world.” ’ 


We must conclude with an extract from the second volume, 
relating to the “* Funebria Flore,” * the downefall of May- 
games,” by Hall: 


‘ Bourne. You have guessed rightly; but the most ludicrous 
part of his attack, is a mock trial of the heathen patroness of 
these sports, under the title of “ the Inditement of Flora,” in 
which this “ Floralian harlot” is regularly arraigned, and a jury 
impannelled for her trial. 

‘ Morton. A monstrous absurdity. 

‘ Bourne. Yet detailed with the utmost gravity and solemnity, 
as if it were the formal proceeding of a constituted court. You 
shall see: it begins thus — The clerk says, 

‘ « Flora, — hold vp thy hand: 

‘« Thou 
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¢ « Thou art indited by the name of Flora of the City of Rome, 
in the County of Babylon, for that thou contrary to the peace of 
our Soveraign Lord, his Crown and Dignity, hast brought in a 

ack of practical Fanaticks, viz. Ignorants, Atheists, Papists, 
Drunkards, Swearers, Swash-bucklers, Maid-marrions, Morrice- 
dancers, Maskers, Mummers, Maypole-stealers, Health-drinkers, 
together with a rascalian rout of Fidlers, Fools, Fighters, Game- 
sters, Whore-masters, Lewd-men, Light-women, Contemners of 
Magistracy, Affronters of Ministry, rebellious to Masters, dis- 
obedient to Parents, Mis-spenders of Time, Abusers of the 
Creature.” 

‘ Evtiiot. What says the poor prisoner at the bar to this accu- 
sation — does she plead guilty or not guilty ? 

‘ Bourne. The following colloquy occurs between Flora and 
the Judge. 

‘ « Judge. What sayest thou, guilty or not guilty ? 

“ Prisoner. Not guilty, my Lord. 
“ Judg. By whom wilt thou be tried ? 
“« Pris. By the Popes-Holiness, my Lord. 

‘ « Judg. He is thy Patron and Protector, and so unfit to be a 
Judge in this case. 

‘ « Pris, Then I appeal to the Prelates, and Lord Bishops, my 
Lord. 

‘ « Judg. This is but a tiffany put off, &c. 

« « Pris. Then I appeal to the rout and rabble of the world. 

‘ « Judg. These are thy followers and thy favourites, and so 
unfit to be judges in their own case. 

‘ « Pris. My Lord, if there be no remedy, I am content to bee 
tried by a Jury. 

‘ « Judg. Thou hast well said, thou shalt haue a full, fair, and 
a free hearing.” 

‘ Morton. The English bishops and the Romish pope are here 
considered much upon a par: Hall was a furious mar-prelate, I have 
no doubt. Does the unhappy prisoner obtain a full, fair, and free 
hearing ? 

‘ Bourne. You may judge from this fact, that the Judge acts 
as the Crown-advocate, and the jury are both jurymen and wit- 
nesses: but we have not arrived at the end of the ridiculousness 
of this mock trial. Holy-Scriptures is the first called to come 
into court. 

‘ “ Holy-Scriptures. My Lord, I cannot get in. 

‘ « Judg. Who keeps you out ? | 

‘ « Holy-Scriptures. My Lord, here is a company of ignorant, 
rude, prophane, superstitious, atheistical persons that will not 
suffer me to come in. 

‘ « Judg. Cryer, knock down those prophane persons and make 
room for Holy-Scriptures to come in.” 

‘ Evvior. He is as summary as Jack Cade with the soldier; 


who omitted to call him Lord Mortimer; “ Knock him down 
there !’’ 


xa HA. Un 
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This is all lively and good in the manner of its introduc- 
tion; and we have no doubt that to many of the more rational 
bibliographers it will be quite acceptable: but others will 
deem a quotation from Hall much too ordinary and common- 
place for any Roxburghe-man. It may seem ungracious to 
conclude by adding that, though we believe Mr. Collier to 
be a sufficiently accurate compiler and reporter, he is in 
general by no means animated in his dialogue: yet such is, 
the fact; and wegcarcely refrain from appropriating to him (a# ‘ 
one of his own Mnarks 

‘ In short, we think that his book deserves the opinion given by 
an epigrammatist of a certain poem — 

‘ « From England take your work, , Gt. 
Such lines we will not keep ; 


Where Opium fails the Turk, - 
Your book will make him sleep.”" > ~ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1821. 





POETRY, &c. 


Art. 12. Jack Randall's Diary of Proceedings at the House of 
Call for Genius. Edited by Mr. Breakwindow. ‘To which are 
added, several of Mr. B.’s minor Pieces. 12mo. 4s. Boards. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1820. 

This is somewhat too much. We may be induced to read, and 
certainly cannot help smiling when we do read, some few of the 
records of “ The Fancy” in’ the news-papers. The figurative 
terms of this new language have indeed their own species of 
merit about them: but to embody them in printed books, one 
after another, and to turn them into the materials for mis-named 
poetry, is really beyond all good-humoured toleration. We have 
before treated some of these whimsies with a forced grin, but we 
cannot go on enduring them. The two following specimens are 
taken from different parts of the book, and are more than fair ex- 
amples of the whole: 


‘ Arr, —“ The Legacy.” 


‘ When in gaol I shall calm recline, 
Bear my best coat to some Pawnbroker near ; 
Shew him how stylish the gilt buttons shine, 
And ask him a price that is not too dear. 
Bid him not search for Bank Notes in the pocket, 
For they were dugg’d out to discharge an old debt ; 
And all that he’ll find will be an old locket 
Of Sal’s, which she gave me the last time we met. 


Rey. JAN. 1821. H ‘ When 
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‘ When the use of each gin can is 0’er, 
Sack them, and take them over the way, 
For I know the Cove, and he ‘ll lend you more 
Than any Flat can afford to pay ; 
Bid him not turn ’em up for the rincing, 
That oftentimes lies at the bottom so dim, 
But tell him, my old one, without any mincing, . 
You mopp'd them out * ere you brought them to him. 


‘ Take then this glass, which the gaol-bird is twining, 
With bright flashy flowers, which spring for him yet, 
And think how oft in it we ’ve seen the gin shining, 
And bath’d our ripe lips in the Deady’s light wet. 
And wonder not, if in some inspired minute 
As intently you gaze on this cup o’er and o'er, 
A Go of blue ruin should start up within it, 
The inside of your white neck to wet once more. 


Mr. Moore has parodied himself in this way, but how will he 
like another to do it? 





‘ RANDALL; — a Fragment ; with Notes. 
‘ By the late Richard Ranger, Esq. 


‘ Immortal Randall! Thou whose fadeless name 
Stands like a sun-burst on the scroll of Fame, 
Inspire the Muse, who seeks in votive lays, 

To sing thy god-like deeds, and hymn thy praise. 


The Muse is right, who hath auspicious popt 

Upon thy birth, and says that thou wert dropt 

In that most sacred spot in all our Isles, 

That ’s ‘neath the patronage of great St. Giles : 
There, in some cellar, didst thou, chief of men! 
First breathe the air, — but if thou didst — what then ? 
The Ajacian + Wanderer, whom Fate so kind, 
Permitted long to ruffian all mankind, 

First saw the light within some secret cell, 

Where none but shoe-blacks were allowed to dwell ; 
Gazed on the scene his soul disdained to own, 

And fleetly strode from soot-bags to a throne. 

That mighty Pope {, whose iron-fisted sway, 

Rome trembling own’d, and own’d but to obey; 
Who in the Capitol run so many rigs, 

Once fed his appetite by feeding pigs.’ 


If there be those who can feed on such husks as these, we 
leave them with their kindred swine. Mr. Breakwindow has the au- 
dacity to publish a boxing parody of the noblest little lyrical ef- 
fusion in our language, the “ Hohenlinden” of Mr. Campbell. 





‘ * Drank up the remainder.’ ‘ + Napoléon Bonaparte.’ 
‘t Sixtus the Fifth.’ 


Art, 
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Art. 31. Edmund and Anna, a simple Ballad; with other Poems. 
By Edward Green, Corresponding Member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Boards. Allman. 1819. 

Although these verses are unobjectionable on the score of mo- 
rality, we can select none that are deserving of the reader's atten- 
tion. Some of the rhymes are wholly inadmissible, such as away 
and me, say and me, &c., in p.14.; and the following lines at 
p. 18. are inexcusably incorrect: 

‘ Every stranger passing nigh 
Who chance their tale to hear, 
Bestows,’ &c. 


Art. 14. Fancy’s Wreath, a Collection of Poems. By J. L. Ste- 
vens. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Scatcherd and Letterman. 1820. 
Among the numerous poetical productions of a very secondary 

species of merit, we have frequently observed individual passages 
and solitary lines, sparkling like sudden flashes of light in utter 
darkness bursting through the gloom and dulness of the pages 
by which they are surrounded. It would appear, also, that uni- 
formity in mediocrity and in bad writing is as far from being invari- 
ably maintained by inferior authors, as a constant standard of 
excellence by those of a superior character; and we thus not un- 
frequently find very common-place thoughts and lame expressions 
in the writings of our first poets. Mr. Stevens, in numerous in- 
stances, seems to be an exception to that prevailing dulness which 
‘* keeps the even tenor of its way” through an indefinite space of 
letter-press, without affording even the most questionable proofs 
or merit. He displays taste and feeling in disposing a few of the 
flowers in ‘ Fancy’s Wreath,’ yet the general manner and effect 
of the whole are not pleasing ; while we perceive too much aftect- 
ation and mannerism in the style and sentiments; an imitative 
tone, tamely ‘* mocking the sound of mightier lyres ;’”’ an idle and 
loose display of figures and eloquent words, which mean nothing ; 
and * passages which lead to nothing.” We have often decried 
this weak and flimsy mode of poetic composition: but it still 
seems to be the prevailing sin with a large class of our periodical 
poetlings. Mr. Stevens is extremely fond of practising it, as 
well as another poetic failing of a still more heinous nature ; viz. 
that of adopting Scotch idioms and phraseology, to express sen- 
timents and descriptions which are too trifling and ridiculous to 
deserve record in any language whatever, but in this manner be- 
tray such conceit and affectation that the few less exceptionable 
passages will scarcely save the work from speedy oblivion. 


Art. 15. Cathluna; a Tale, in Five Cantos. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 
Stodart. 1819. 

This is a little work of a very unequal character ; exhibiting 
much feeling and just sentiment, conveyed in an extravagant and 
exaggerated manner, which bespeaks a study of fine language 
and dramatic effect ; with a display of tropes and figures, intro- 
duced rather at the expence of sound thought and judgment. We 

H 2 have 
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have often, especially in late years, had occasion to denounce 
those new principles of poetic composition which have ‘obtained 
such a mischievous influence over the character of our English 
literature ; and which, from being adopted for the sake of novelty 
by several of our most distinguished writers, have given rise to 
wretched imitations on the part of second-rate geniuses. That 
this attempt is the result of a change and renovation of thought 
and ‘feeling, favourable to our modern poetry, we are willing to 
admit: but the principles of revolution in taste have been carried 
much too far, and have produced a re-action extremely injurious 
to the interests of good composition. We are disgusted with the 
excesses of this revolutionary system in the hands of * the mighty 
in the land of song :” but/what shall we say of the locust-cloud of 
followers, who have no greatness of thought or beauty of sentiment 
to relieve their dull monotony of rhyme, or extenuate its gross 
defects ? 

In this anonymous tale of Cathluna, occasional passages evince 
sensibility and taste: but, 


“ Like angel-visits, few and far between,” 


they are permitted to meet our. mortal eyes very seldom and in- 
distinctly indeed. Yet we ought, perhaps, to be thankful to meet 
even with these, when we consider the spirit in which the greater 
part of our modern poems is conceived, and the mode in which 
they are executed. The story of Cathluna appears to be the off- 
spring of the author's own imagination, without any assistance 
from antient ballad or modern history, or piteous tales on record 
of false knights and distressed heroines, in prose or verse. The 
heroine is cast in too slight a mould to interest us “ after the 
fashion of the heroines of old;” and her sighing swain Dugald is 
not a sufficiently accomplished “ false deceiver” to remind us in 
the least of a Lovelace, or a Lara, or a Giaour, or even a Bertram 
of Sir W. Scott or Mr, Maturin. The writer’s poetical powers 
may be appreciated from the opening of the third canto, which 
will also illustrate our observation that the author possesses a 
degree of poetic feeling, with some force of language and versi- 
fication : 
‘ Hail, fairest visitant, propitious power, 

Whose radiant form dispels the darken’d hour ; 

Bright glowing Fancy — from whose flashing wings 

A thousand blended colours bless mine eyes, 

Swift as the sheeted lightning, where it springs 

From forth dark bosom’d clouds ’mid summer-skies, 

To deck ideal shapes in rosy light, 

And sooth with visionary view, 
The pilgrims of the night. 


‘ Now with thy magic smiles allure again, 
Over this wintry waste sweet summer’s reign ; 
And pair’d with memory waft me to those shades 
Where Lothian’s stream by mountain rills suppfied ; 


14. In 
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In accents mild their virgin fear upbraids, 
And with soft murmur woos them to his side ; 
Then lay me down in some sequester’d dell, 
And lull me to my dreams 
Beneath thy potent spell. 


‘ The fitfull charm involves me — all grows dim — 
As in a heaving sea around me swim: 
Disjointed objects — shiver’d with a stroke,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 16. The Protocol; or, Selections from the Contents of a 
Red Box, found in the Neighbourhood of St. James’s Square. 
Edited by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Spence. 
1820. 

Since the editor of this political squib, in imitation of “ The 
Two-penny Post Bag,” has in his short preface not hesitated to de- 
scribe his friend L—d C h as alighting from a hackney- 
coach at the end of King’s Place, we cannot reasonably expect 
much delicacy, or regard to probability, in the ensuing satire. 
When his Lordship’s own carriage and own door were at hand, 
we cannot compliment the author on the cleverness of his inven- 
tion, or the correctness of his moral taste. With much of the 
politics of this trifle we are disposed to agree, but with nothing 
in the author’s manner of defending them. He has all the per- 
sonality of ‘Tom Brown the younger, without any of his wit ;—he 
has all the “ venom of the shaft,” (to borrow Johnson’s illustrious 
simile,) ‘* without any of the vigour of the bow.” 

Whatever we may think of time-serving principles, we are sure 
that injury rather than service is done to the cause of truth and 
honour by the virulence of individual abuse. An over-statement 
of offences enlists the public on the side of the criminal. Of this 
we need no proof. Why, then, do satirists so constantly err 
against this great rule? Because their zeal for the truth carries 
with it an over-weight of vanity. ‘They are eager to display their 
own power of uttering words like arrows, — of saying strong 
things ;——- a power, we believe, not unfrequently possessed by 
minds of very little depth and comprehension; by tongues, in- 
deed, rather than minds: but all this heat and passion (we are 
justified by Locke in the assertion) is to be set down to the love 
of something beyond, or beside, the truth. 

We are, however, wasting reasoning on a very weak effort of 
fancy, as our readers shall judge. Some of the book is gross in 
allusion ; particularly the letter on the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties: but, steering clear of this combustible topic, we shall make 
an extract or two of a less dangerous nature; though still, we 
think, extremely unjust and offensive. Who will approve such an 
address as the following ? 





‘ To THE Pr—nc—ss S—pH—as. 
‘ “ ALL-PERFECT, in thy presence what are we ?” 


‘ Tho’ the blossoms of youth from thy cheek have gone by, 
Thou, forsooth, must affect to be prudish and shy, 
H 3 Hadst 
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Hadst thou noticed thy Qu—n, e’en as now, thou wouldst be, 
A mere rain-drop that falls in the fathomless sea. 

And none, except those to thy MERITS a stranger, 

Would e’er have supposed thy fair virtue in danger ! 


The preceding lines to the ‘ D of W 
vile, though not equally cruel and unmanly. 








n’ are equally 


‘ The stream, whose dull waters most idly feed 
The cold depths of the earth where no sun-beams e’er shine ; 
The desolate strand — the Siroc-blighted mead, 
Are a type of the heart in that bosom of thine! 


‘ The sun of thy glory has faded away, 
Thy fame slowly sunk in the darkness of night — 
Thou'rt now but a vapour that beams o’er the spray 
That shines for a moment — then vanishes quite. 


However we may regret that the politics of a great soldier do not 
accord with our own, or may condemn his views of the good of his 
country, or even stigmatize those views as unpatriotic, still we 
should be ashamed to talk in such extravagant terms of censure of 
the hero of Waterloo; and we are honestly indignant at hearing 
them. — Some of the ‘ Portraits,’ in ¢ Christie’s Sale of Original 
Pictures,’ are not unhappily hit off; and, as it is the last, we also 
think it is the best thing in the book. 


‘ The next I shall offer, my Lords, is a head 
Of the man who has tax’d every thing save WHITE LEAD! 
He’s famous for praying, and prosing, and prying, 
And is said to be skilled in the science of lying. 
The truth, for unrighteous Mammon forsaking, 
Though once celebrated for EPIGRAM MAKING! * 
"Tis worth a clear thousand, my Lords, I am sure, 
If but as a study for caricature ! 
[Bought by commission for R—wl—nds—n. 


Here’s the Doctor, employed, drawing blood from a corse, 
A charming companion to ‘ Death on the Horse !’ 
Though the latter was drawn by the pencil of West, 

In my humble opinion the former’s the best : 

While a group in the front (men employ’d by commission) 
Are assiduously sowing the seeds of sedition ! 


[Purchased by special command, to be presented 
to Mr. R—yn—Ids,’ 








tates 


— Ee 





‘ * We have selected, for the satisfaction of the curious, the 
following epigram, as a specimen of the gentleman’s talent and 
weather-cock versatility : 

* See the vengeance of Heaven! America cries, 
The K—’s lost his reason, Lord N—th’s lost his eyes ; 
And wher we made war it was clear to mankind 
That the M—n—ch was mad and the Minister blind!’ 
This, 
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This, with some exceptions, is fair fun; and we earnestly re- 
commend it to the author, and all similar editors of squib-politics, to 
remember the stale but inimitable adage of ‘ Suaviter in modo — 

Sortiter in re.” 


Art. 17. Occasional and Miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy Joynes, 
Author of “ Original Poetry for Infant and Juvenile Minds.” 
12mo. 3s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 

We have read a few of the lighter pieces contained in this little 
volume with some approbation: but we must observe that by far 
the greater part seem little calculated to answer the object of 
their publication, viz. to promote the growth of piety and virtue. 
In the words of the author, whose prose is a tolerably good cri- 
terion of the quality of her verse, the volume may be ‘ likened unto 
a few grains of good seed cast into the field of this world, which 
may he productive of some pleasant fruit in that decisive day, 


‘ «¢ When all arrears of wages shall be paid; 
Each well meant toil rewarded.” 


‘ With this in view, the writer of ‘‘ Occasional and Miscellane- 
ous Poems” submits them to. their fearful —to. their hopeful des- 
tiny: and with feelings not indifferent to their success awaits the 
result.’ 

We really are at a loss to perceive, in these compositions, even 
the faintest glimmerings of that powerful and vigorous spirit of 
thought and language which characterizes the productions of the 
true poet. It appears that Miss Joynes is the author of a volume 
intitled “ Original Poetry for Infant and Juvenile Minds ;” and, 
judging from the present work, we should suppose that her genius 
would be much better confined to the simple and useful path which 
she had before chosen, without again attempting to awaken the 
‘* strings of a louder lyre.” 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18. Zhe Bard of the West, commonly called Eman ac 
Knuck, or Ned of the Hills. An Irish Historical Romance, 
founded on Facts of the Seventh Century. By Mrs. Peck, 
Author of the ** Maid of Avon,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. _ Bald- 
win and Co. 

Seldom have we seen such a rhapsody as is contained in these 
volumes, which are also replete ‘with anachronisms. A gentle- 
man who resided ‘ in an elegant villa in Wales,’ during the seventh 
century, is made to set off on a tour with ‘ Ned of the Hills’ in 
search of truth; and an Irish princess followed them into Greece, 
where, meeting with misfortunes, we are told (vol.i. p. 241.) 
‘ she wept till her eyes literally melted away: but on taking a 
particular sort of snuff invented by Ned of the Hills, they grew 
again directly! The fair author asserts, in a note, vol. ii. p- Sy 
that ‘ this is nota matter of imagination but a fact, a cure similar 
in every respect having been performed on herself! —‘“ A’ celal’on 
n'a rien a dire.” 


H 4 Art. 
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Art.19. Zeal and Experience: a Tale. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Hookham, jun. 1819. 

We can recommend this tale as being in many respects useful 
and attractive. The self-complacency of Caroline’s youthful 
‘ zeal’ for reforming her husband, and all the world, by her ex- 
ample and admonitions, is aptly and naturally pourtrayed; and 
many of Mrs. Orville’s observations display excellent sense, parti- 
cularly her strictures on weeping, (vol. ii. p. 53.) which, without 
having the bluntness of an old divine’s remark that “ women’s tears 
are not worth a penny a quart,” are appropriate and forcible enough 
to merit the attention of our fair readers. Her hints (p. 70.) to 
the self-opinionated are also shrewd and striking ; but the conduct 
supposed to be dictated by this lady’s ‘ experience’ partakes too 
much of chicanery, and presents a dangerous example, notwith- 
standing every qualifying circumstance; since she is represented 
as endeavouring to make herself agreeable to her husband b 
‘ laying herself out for general admiration,’ and ‘ securing parti- 
zans' by ‘encouraging her associates in their respective ab- 
surdities.’ 


Art. 20. Forman. A Tale. 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. 
Ogle and Co. 1819. 

This writer has taken the most prominent defect of the popular 
Scotch novels as the objects of his exaggerated imitation ; those 
insinuations of supernatural agency and appearances, which shade 
the merit of “ Guy Mannering” and “ The Bride of Lammer- 
muir,” being so amplified in the history of Forman, that a wizard, 
a sorceress, and the prince of darkness himself are among the 
dramatis persone. When these revolting personages, however, 
are not obtruded, the tale is pleasing, and ably written: the 
reader feels a real affection for Sir Giles Harlande, in whose 
speeches and those of his daughters are several masterly touches 
of nature ; and the character of the times, during which they are 
supposed to have lived, is preserved sufficiently for every purpose 
of illusion and of interest. 


Art. 21. The Wharbroke Legend; a Tdle of the Dead. By 
Albert Marmacopt, Esq. 12mo. 2Vols. 14s. Boards. Ogle 
and Co. 1820. 

A tolerably interesting romance ; in which, however, the ghost 
of Earl Robert is the heaviest and most clumsy of the persons 
introduced: never, as it seems, appearing to those who had injured 
him, but frightening his innocent friends, and running in and out 
of the arras like ‘a rat,” without “ unfolding his tale,” or turn- 
ing his visit to any useful purpose. 


Art. 22. Supreme Bon Ton, and Bon Ton by Profession. By 
the Author of ‘“ Parga.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. 
Spence. 1820. 

The avowed attraction of this book consists in the introduction 
of various gossiping and scandalous anecdotes, which, by a slight 
alteration of names, the courteous reader may apply to living 
characters. ‘The authenticity of these storics may perhaps be on a 
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par with the propriety of their publication: but ‘ the manners 
living as they rise” are not here always depicted ; for the circum- 
stances of Inis travelling as a guest from one noble family to an- 
other, alone, and at night, and her being carried off and forcibly 
detained by Lord William Rushdale, withher escape, and subsequent 
adventures, are not gifted even with probability. Neither could 
any lady with an income of three or four hundred pounds a-year, 
like Mrs. Fletchingly, occupy a house in Baker-street, give dinners 
to all her morning visitors, routs and balls to her evening friends, 
and enter into all the expences of a gay London life, without in- 
curring debts, or obligations. Our readers may also judge how far 
the language of ‘ Supreme Bon Ton,’ or even of ‘ Bon Ton by 
Profession,’ is maintained in this novel, from the following sam- 
ples: Vol.i. p.261., ‘ I advise you to speak to her yourself, and 
learn your fate at one!’ Vol.1i. p.101., § The Honourable Mrs. 
Sprat was the illegitimate scion of a peer; p.130., * he could act 
unequivocally rude ;’ p.143., ‘* Venus Anadyomeéne,’ for Anadyo- 
méne. Some new musical instruments appear to be in vogue 
with these personages ; for in vol. ii. p.310. we read that ‘ Lord 
Belport dlew a loud blast from a Chinese gong,’ &c. ; and in vol. iii. 
p.-97., Lady Harriet figuratively entreats her governess, whose 
accents were too loud, to ‘ play on the tympanon, instead of the 
tymbale.’ 


Art. 23. Tales founded on Facts. By M.A.Grant, Author of 
«© Sketches of Life and Manners,” &c. 12mo. 7s. Boards. 
Boosey and Sons. 1820. 

It is a common fault in novel-writers to make their heroines 
behave like fools, and then expect the readers to pity them: 
but our sympathy is faint for griefs which might have been avoided 
by a little common sense. For instance, on reading in this volume 
the story called E//en, how are we to believe that a mother would 
endure the horrors of a prison, and leave her unprotected chil- 
dren in penury, merely because she was loth to intrude on a 
friend who had promised to assist her? In another of these tales, 
a common-place love-story is unaptly engrafted on the historical 
account of the massacre of Glencoe; and in them all we notice 
occasional errors with respect to grammar, &c. such as the fol- 
lowing: Page 3., ‘ She, with her orphans, were conveyed;’ p.61., 
‘ Sir H. Colville’s compliments waited upon the lady, and would 
be happy in the honour ;’ p. 95., ‘ the ladies were introduced to 
the beaux monde ;’ p. 114., ‘ the fortitude and resolution of that 
amiable creature was in the mean time; p.155., ‘an omen that 
she feared baded no good,’ &c. &c. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 24. Letters to a Child, on the Subject of Maritime Discovery. 
By Emily Taylor. Small 12mo. @s.6d. half-bound. Har- 
vey and Darton. 1820. 

An accurate account of the principal maritime discoveries is 
given in these letters, which are written in a clear and simple style 
that will enhance their value. 

Art. 
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Art. 25. Something new from Aunt Mary. By Mary Hughes, 
Author of “ The Ornaments Discovered,” &c. Small 12mo. 
9s. half-bound. Darton. 1820. 

This little book has really ‘ something new’ in its subject, and 
aothing objectionable in its morality. 


Art. 26. A Present for Infants; or, Pictures for the Nursery. 
12mo. Is. plain. Is. 6d. coloured. Darton, Harvey, and 
Darton. 1819. 

The well-executed engravings which this book contains will 
probably render it a welcome present in many nurseries, and to 
their protection we consign it. 


Art.27. Papa's Present ; or, Pictures of Animals, with Descrip- 
tions in Verse. 12mo. Is. plain. 1s.6d. coloured. Darton, 
Harvey, and Darton. 1819. 

As the humblest and earliest lessons in natural history are not 
without use, we recommend these prints and descriptions to the 
very youthful readers for whom they are designed. 


Art. 28. Pensées, &c.; t.e. Thoughts, Maxims, and Meral Re- 
flections. By Madame Cottin ; collected, and accompanied by 

a Memoir of her Life. By A. Bernays. 12mo. 3s. Treuttel 

and Wirtz. 1820. 

Many of these reflections and maxims, though they might be 
pretty and even striking in the body of a novel, yet scarcely 
merit extraction ; and for young readers, to whose notice M. Ber- 
nays especially recommends them, they offer but doubtful advan- 
tages. For instance, he is lavish of Madame Cottin’s observations 
on the subjects of Love, and the Heart ; whereas we are inclined 
to think that, for young people, on such topics, according to 
an old saw, * the least said is the soonest mended.” 


Art. 29. Les Ogres du Seiziéme Siecle, &c.; i. e. The Ogres of 
the Sixteenth Century, an historical Fairy Tale. By Madame 
D 12mo. pp.118. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1820. 
A very pretty fairy tale, in which the history of Mary Queen of 

Scots and a part of the reign of Elizabeth are detailed with much 

precision; and yet so ingeniously mystified by representing the 

personages either as ogres or fairy favourites, that they will 
scarcely fail to excite the curiosity and interest of young readers. 

In page 56., however, the account of the death of Queen Mary 

(of England), ‘from an attack of palsy,’ differs from that which 

is usually given by historians ; and in page 54., when speaking of 

Philip and Mary, the fair writer says, ‘the fruits of this union 

perished one after the other in the cradle,’ whereas we are not 

aware that any of them ever arrived there. 





‘Art. 30. Les Protégés du XVIII. Siécle, &c.; i.e. The Protégés 
of the Eighteenth Century, a religious and moral Story. By 
Madame D . 12mo. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1890. 

This is a longer and more serious work than that which we have 


just mentioned, by the same author; and the scenes of the French 
15 Revolution 
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Revolution are, perhaps, too recent to admit of fictitious addi- 
tions, such as the supposed escape of the Dauphin, and the intro- 
duction of young Napoleon, Prince of Parma, as the lover of his 
daughter. (Page 322.) The story, however, is perfectly moral, 
and justifies the fair writer’s assertion that she has studied to make 
her descriptions conformable to English ideas of propriety. 


Art. 31. Flowers of Instruction, on Familiar Subjects, in Verse. 
By Mary Elliott, late Belson. Lllustrated with Copper-plates. 
12mo. Is. Darton. 1820. 

The subjects are here natural and well chosen; and, although 
the versification is not always correct, yet this little volume dis- 
plays a variety and animation which render it agreeable. 


Art. 32. The Infant's Cabinet of Birds and Beasts. 12mo. 64d. 
Harvey and Darton. 1820. 
A collection of neat engravings, representing the forms of several 
birds and quadrupeds. 


Art. 33. English Stories, Second Series: including the Period 
between the Accession of Henry the Third and the Death of 
Henry the Sixth. By Maria Hack. 12mo. pp. 400. Harvey 
and Darton. 1820. 

We may recommend this second volume of Stories from Eng- 
lish history, as being an able continuation of a work which we 


have already had the pleasure of noticing with commendation. 
(See M. R. for May, 1820.) 


POLITICS. 


Art. 34. A Letter to Lord John Russell on French Affairs. 8vo. 
pp- 54. 2s. 6d. Murray. 1820. 

Our readers will not have forgotten the short but able pamphlet 
on foreign affairs published by Lord John Russell, and reported in 
our Number for May, 1819. The present writer, having apparently 
passed some time in France, and acquired a knowlege of French 
affairs, takes up the pen to combat the views of his Lordship; and 
to censure that attention on the part of the King to the Libérauz, 
or moderate revolutionists, which distinguished the ministry of 
M. De Caze, and was not intermitted until the last summer. At 
that time, the rising strength of that party in the Chamber of De- 
puties induced Louis to retrace his steps, and to obtain an act for 
new-modelling the plan of voting in parliamentary elections ; — a 
change which has operated in the returns that have just taken 
place, and which have given a decided majority to the royalists. 

The author is perfectly right in condemning (p. 21.) the tax in 
France on patentes, or professions; and in stigmatizing the Con- 
scription-law, even in its present mitigated form, as highly im- 
politic and subversive of useful education : but we can hardly join 
with him in considering it as a measure likely to increase the 
military strength of France, or to excite the jealousy of her 
neighbours. Still less can we subscribe to the notion that the 
Libéraux, if in office under the King, would revive the turbulent 
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politics of the Revolution; or that the degree of unpopularity, 
existing against England on the Continent, is in any degree to be 
ascribed to the speeches of our Opposition-members, when trans- 
lated and circulated among our neighbours. A more effectual 
cause is to be found in the state of commercial suffering on the 
Continent ; and in the impression so generally diffused by Bona- 
parte, and not yet eradicated from either the French or the Ger- 
mans, that England aims at a monopoly of commerce, and directs 
all or almost all her commercial edicts to the favourite object of 
raising her productive industry on the ruin of that of her neigh- 
bours. 


Art. 35. Considerations on the Trade, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce of the British Empire, addressed to the Merchants of the 
Metropolis on their late Petition to Parliament. 8vo. pp. 70. 
Richardson. 1820. 

This writer is an advocate of the old commercial system, ad- 
verse to the abrogation of existing restrictions, and inclined to 
anticipate relief not from any change in the plan and principles of 
our commerce, but in that extension of it which he thinks may 
be found in remote and hitherto unexplored countries, viz. South 
America, China, Tonquin, &c. In supposing the practicability of an 
extension of such intercourse we have no hesitation in coinciding : 
but we consider it as remote, and anticipate only a very partial 
relief either from it or from that improvement of our herring- 
fishery, to which the appendix of this pamphlet is appropriated. 

Though we thus differ from this writer, we by no means pass 
an indiscriminate censure on his opinions; for those which 
(pp. 10. 13.15.) relate to cash-payments, the wool-tax, and the 
corn-laws, are marked by moderation and good sense. Of his 
style we cannot in justice speak favourably: since it contains oc- 
casional passages in a strain of hyperbole altogether unsuited to a 

lain practical discussion, as our readers will at once perceive 
from the following paragraph: 

‘ Must the learned professions be loaded with dulness, and 
literary bachelors, swept from the counting-house, crowd our 
universities ? — Shall our factories fall to decay, and our merchants 
cease to be the “ great and the honourable of the earth ?” — 
Must the holocaust of a million of men be offered up by the 
economical system of the day, for ‘“‘ a sweet smelling savour” to 
the nation, that plenty may abound and order be restored ?’ 


Art. 36. Remarks on the Merchants’ Petitions, and Publications 
respecting Restrictions on Foreign Commerce; on the Depres- 
sion of Agriculture; and also on the Petitions praying the 
Repeal of the Duty on Foreign Wool. Reprinted, amended, 
and enlarged. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1820. - 

We have here a resolute advocate for the interest of agriculture, 
an adherent of the corn-law system in all its plenitude, and a de- 
cided opponent of the new doctrine of commercial freedom. He 
disclaims all disguise, and subscribes himself ‘a considerable owner 
and occupier of tand:’ but the addition to his signature, ‘ of upwards 

of 
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of fifty years’ experience,’ will satisfy most of our readers that he 
can hardly be 2 la hauteur des principes du jour. He expresses 
great surprize that advocates should be found for the repeal of 
the lately imposed duty on foreign wool ; and he stoutly maintains 
that agriculture has not had its due share of the national capital : 
forgetting that the present low price of corn, —the evil of which he 
most loudly complains, —is owing not to import from abroad, but 
to the application of additional labour and capital to agricultural 
purposes ! 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 37. Lives of Statesmen. By John Macdiarmid, Esq., Author 
of an “ Inquiry into the System of National Defence in Great 
Britain,” and of an “ Inquiry into the Principles of Subordin- 
ation.” Second Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Long- 
manand Co. 1820. 

We feel induced to notice this second publication of a work which 
as yet is of limited extent, but of no‘inconsiderable interest in the 
light of an addition to the materials for the history of our country. 
The first edition of these ‘ Lives’ appeared about twelve years 
ago, and was introduced in our Number for September, 1808 ; 
when we took occasion to do justice to the impartiality and the 
extent of research which were evinced in the work, while we la- 
mented the fate of the writer, who was unfortunately cut off in 
the prime of life. The new impression has undergone several 
alterations: particularly an abridgment of a variety of passages 
which originally trespassed on the score of prolixity ; and the ad- 
dition, in an Appendix, of Clarendon’s characters of several of 
the leading men in the reign of Charles I. The first volume con- 
tains the lives of Sir Thomas More and Burleigh ; each possessed 
of attraction, but in a very different manner, — the one fixing our 
attention by his private virtues, the other by his political wisdom. 
Of the second volume, the first and larger part is appropriated to 
the eventful and finally unfortunate life of Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford ; the latter to the less violent but not less affecting vicis- 
situdes of the career of the Earl of Clarendon. The whole, how- 
ever, can be termed little more than a fragment of our political 
biography: but a continuation is, we understand, in forwardness ; 
and the writer of it cannot, in all that concerns the vindication of 
our civil rights, follow a fairer model than that of his short-lived 
predecessor, of whose success in combating several of the partial 
representations of Hume we before took due notice. 


HISTORY, &c. 


Art. 38. Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Town and 
Soke of Horncastle, in the County of Lincoln ; and of several 
Places adjacent. By George Weir. Royal.8vo. pp. 120. With 
various Engravings. 12s. Boards. Sherwood andCo. 1820. 
This very handsome book contains a description not only of the 

town and soke of Horncastle, but also of the town of Tattershall, 

which 
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which (we learn) had previously been published apart. Both ac- 
counts are illustrated by etchings and wood-cuts, which represent 
the churches, monuments, ruins, private seats, and other objects 
of curiosity mentioned in the text. 

The first chapter treats of Horncastle, its foundation by the 
Romans at the confluence of the Bane and Waring, its condition in 
the Saxon times, its acquisition of manorial rights, and its visita- 
tions during the civil war of Charles the First. The antiquities, 
the church, the grammar-school, the dispensary, and the navigable 
canal, are successively described ; and a plan of the town is at- 
tached. — Chap. ii. is allotted to the soke of Horncastle, and 
visits in succession the villages of Thimbleby, Ashby, Tointon, 
Mareham, Roughton, Haltham, Enderby, Moorby, Wilksby, Con- 
ingsby, and Langriville. — A separate chapter is given to Baum- 
ber, another to Edlington, another to Somersby, another to 
Scrivelsby, and a very copious one to Bolingbroke. Revesby and 
Kirkstead also each employ a distinct section. Tattershall is 
minutely described ; including its situation, manor, castle, colle- 
giate church, and even its private dwellings. The tower on the 
moor is delineated both with the pencil and the pen. — The geo- 
logy and natural history of the district are examined in a separate 
dissertation ; and an appendix of vouchers completes the volume. 

Although a laudable industry has been exerted in collecting 
antiquarian particulars of these places, and of their monuments, 
that information is not given in the best style of composition, 
the number of sentences pag equivocal being very 
considerable, and detracting much from the satisfaction of perusal. 
The volume, however, is printed with elegance, decorated with 
tasteful vignettes, and will naturally form a welcome addition to the 
libraries of those persons who reside in the neighbourhood, or are 
connected by property with the county. A dedication to the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, who had many estates in Lincolnshire, 
would probably have been prefixed, had that eminent and liberal 
philosopher not been snatched from his country and the world 
previously to the publication of the volume. 

As chorographic sketches abound more and more in our liter- 
ature, we wish that the writers would pay some attention to the 
crop of human merit which has been raised in a given district, and 
would enrich their collections with biographical notices of those 
persons whose birth or residence has conferred celebrity on the 
places illustrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 39. On the Trade to China and the Indian Archipelago ; 
with Observations on the Insecurity of the British Interests in 
that Quarter. By Charles Assey, Esq. late Secretary to the 
Government of Java. S8vo. 3s. 6d. Rodwell and Martin. 

In our Number for December, 1815, (p. 446.) we took occasion 
to report the leading facts relative to our trade with China; the 
annual profits of which to the East India Company were there 
computed at nearly 2,000,000]. We had then under review a 

writer 
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writer who urged that the trade ought to be laid open to the 
public ; and that, if this alternative were not adopted, we might 
expect to be outdone by the Americans in the sale of tea in every 
country except our own, where it is secured by a monopoly. Mr. 
Assey, without expressing any hostility to our East India Company, 
is equally alive to the danger uf competition from the Americans 
and the Dutch; and he recommends that no time should be lost 
in the establishment of factories, or commercial settlements, in 
several parts of the Indian archipelago. A conquest of tracts 
of territory is not urged, nor even a permanent controul over the 
native government: it would be enough to possess a market se- 
cured by a fort, and connected with such farther forts or fac- 
tories as might from time to time be established at a distance. 

It is said that the Dutch, unenlightened by the principles of 
political economy, are endeavouring to reduce the trade in the 
Indian seas to a system of monopoly: but Batavia is not a 
favourite resort with the native traders ; and one of the chief ad-.- 
vantages (p. 27.) of the Americans is that they traffic in small 
vessels, calculated to run with ease from port to port along the 
coast of the independent states. The inhabitants of the Indian 
archipelago are happily free from those religious prejudices 
which, in the main land, Hindoostan, limit the use of European 
manufactures ; and they are not (p.55.) so uncivilized, or so ad- 
dicted to predatory habits, as they have been generally supposed. 
A market has already been opened in China for our printed cot- 
tons and woollens, which_is likely to increase, and to be followed 
(p. 34.) by a market in Japan, perhaps in Cochin China; so that, 
in the opinion of this writer, we might carry on a considerable 
trade with the inhabitants of these eastern regions, by exporting 
suitable manufactures from England, and buying up the local pro- 
ducts either for our own or the Chinese market. 

Mr. Assey takes no notice of the hazards of climate: but his 
pamphlet is of considerable interest, particularly in our present 
commercial distress; and, without having the slightest disposition 
to lessen the fair competition of the Dutch or the Americans in the 
trade in question, we cordially approve measures calculated to ex- 
clude a monopolizing spirit, and to leave this new branch of traffic 
open to the exertion of unfettered enterprize. 


Art.40. An Appendix to the Descriptions of Paris. By Mad. 
Domeier. 12mo. pp.168. 4s. Boards. Leigh. 1820. 

From the title of her little volume, Mad. Domeier seems aware 
that she treads on ground already frequently visited, and has con- 
sequently endeavoured to condense her observations within a 
limited space. Her tour took place in the autumn of 1819, by way 
of Brighton and Dieppe ; a route somewhat shorter, but scarcely 
preferable to that of Dover and Calais. Passing rapidly through 
the ill-built and uninteresting city of Rouen, (uninteresting ex- 
cept for commercial objects,) she proceeded to Paris, and has 
related in a lively and entertaining style the tour of that gay 
metropohs ; describing the Palais Royal, the Louvre, the Jardin 
des 
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des Plantes, the Bibliotheque Royale, the opera, the theatres, the 
pleasure-gardens (such as Tivoli), Versailles, St. Cloud, Trianon, 
&c.: all, it must be admitted, places of attraction, but all now 
become familiar to the majority of our readers. Somewhat more 
of novelty belongs to the account (p.86.) of a public meeting 
of the Institute, and (p.91.) of the Féte de St. Louis on the 25th 
of August: as also to the remarks on the habitual sobriety of our 
French neighbours, and on a characteristic less known or less 
credited among us, — the reserved manners of the young women. 
We must not dismiss this little book without a favourable testi- 
mony to the impartial and sprightly tone of the fair author. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ To the Editor of the Montuty Review. 


ee ee 


‘ Sir, 

* Having been absent in the south of France on account of my health, 
it was not till lately that I saw your Review for April, in which you have 
done me the honour to notice the Family Shakspeare. On that subject, | 
trouble you with only one word, merely to mention that the work under 
that title, which you name as having been formerly reviewed by you, was 
a performance of mine, but at that time including only twenty plays, and 
published without a name. I state this, that you may not suppose that I 
borrowed from another person either the title or any part of the work 
which in the last edition 1s rendered complete. 

‘ In the same Number of your Review is a very interesting commentary 
on Craufurd’s India, p.389. It brings to my recollection a Dissertation 
on the 31st verse of the xxxvth chapter of Job, in which the author (the 
late Alexander Luders, Esq.) endeavours to prove that the word, which in 
our translation is Orion, should be Antares; and that Antares and Pleiadeés 
must at that time have been the equinoctial stars. He then supposes that 
by calculating the precession of the equinoxes, the date of the book of 
Job may be ascertained. 

‘I think this may be interesting both to Mr. Craufurd and to his very able 
commentator. Mr. Luders’s Dissertation is the last article in the Asiatic 
— Register for the year 1799, printed by Debrett, 1800. It is signed 
A.L. 

‘ I remain, with great respect, 
* Your truly obedient, &c. 
‘ Tuomas Bownier. 

‘ Rhyddings, near Swansea, 

‘ January 10. 1821.’ 





_ The suggestion of Bedfordiensis is under consideration. 





We shall endeavour to effect the object recommended b 
R. B——d, for his sake and our own, and in duty to the public. 





X. G.'s conjecture may be plausible, but we think it is not ad- 
missible. We therefore do not introduce it. 





cr The Appenpix to the last Volume of the Review is pub- 
lished with this Number, and contains various interesting Articles 
of Foreicn Lirerature; together with the General Title, Table 
af Contents, and Indew, for the Volume. 


Rose” 
L° Me! 12. 48. 














